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Somehow, He Turned Out 
To Be a Writer 


A Biography of James Thurber 


By NEAL vON MIDDLESWORTH 


HERE is an old saw often quoted in 
literary circles (almost a hack-saw), 
which runs something like “Hard writ- 
ing makes easy reading.” James Thurber is 
a firm believer in this theory. Critics and re- 
viewers have pointed out that Mr. Thurber’s 
stories have “flow”, that they carry you along, 
as you read, that there is never the least 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to what has 
happened (though the reader almost never 
knows what is going to happen) ; and among 
other complimentary things, they have prais- 
ed his ability to tell an involved story in a 
short space. The foundation of the remark- 
able compactness of Mr. Thurber’s stories 
rests in the main tenet of his writer’s creed : 
to write and re-write and re-write. He makes, 
ordinarily, four drafts of a story, and, some- 
times, as many as twelve or fourteen, before 
it reaches a form which pleases him. Aspir- 
ing writers would do well to bear this in 
mind, considering Mr. Thurber’s success. 
No one, least of all Mr. Thurber, is going to 
call this an infallible recipe for success in 
writing, any more than that having a lot of 
pencils is. But it is Mr. Thurber’s cardinal 
rule, and that makes it a point worth remem- 
bering. 
Mr. Thurber is the author, as you are prob- 
ably aware, of five books: “Js Sex Neces- 
sary?”, on which he and Mr. E. B. White 


collaborated, “The Owl in the Attic,” “The 
Seal in the Bedroom,’ “My Life and Hard 
Times,” and, last November, “The Middle- 
Aged Man on the Flying Trapeze.” Except 
the first, these books are made up largely of 
reprints from The New Yorker. The pieces 
are what The New Yorker calls “casuals,” 
200 to 2500 words in length, and have been 
appearing in that magazine since 1929 at 
the astonishing average rate of one every 
two weeks. That is being prolific, but you 
must remember that during that time he was 
also a consistent major contributor to the 
Talk of the Town department of The New 
Yorker, reporting and re-writing anony- 
mously. He was one of the early props of 
the Talk of the Town, and as such has a 
large responsibility for establishing the 
unique flavor of those columns which has 
made it so well known to writers and 
students of writing. There is scarcely a 
college magazine which does not have a de- 
partment which conscientiously attempts to 
ape the Talk of the Town, and teachers of 
English and composition all over the country 
hold it up to their classes as a model of lucid 
narrative prose. Modern textbooks on writ- 
ing almost inevitably refer to it. It is prob- 
ably not brash to say that “Talk” (as Thurber 
and his colleagues call it) has had some in- 
fluence on American letters of the past five 
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years, and will continue to have, for some 
time to come. 

Talk of the Town is written from a “slant,” 
always in the most casual, offhand manner 
conceivable, as though someone were relating 
anecdotes, flippantly making conversation. 
It is “stylistic,” and during the years that he 
has been a heavy contributor, Mr. Thurber 
has developed a technique for dealing with 
it, inevitably. When he sits down to do a 
Talk story, he has all the facts before him, 
he has read them and knows what he is going 
to say, and he can reel it off with very little 
hitch and hesitation. The mot juste comes 
readily to him because he has mastered that 
technique. On the other hand, when he sits 
down to turn out one of his short stories, he 
ceases to have any slightest resemblance to a 
practitioner of the knock-it-out-and-let-it- 
go-school. Since the time the idea first 
sprouted in his mind he has been mulling it 
over. Confronted with his first typewriter 
and a ream of yellow 8x11, he is turned into 
a laborer. The theory of the “fine careless 
frenzy of creation” is pure poppycock to him. 
He makes false starts (presumably ; most of 
us do,) he strikes snags, he may have to let it 
all slide for a month or two, or longer ; but in 
the end, by dint of prodigious re-writing, 
hours of gruelling typing, and the elusive X 
quantity, he has written a piece which satis- 
fies his writer’s conscience. And, what’s more, 
a piece which will satisfy the fierce, multiple 
editorial conscience of The New Yorker with 
only minute changes. 

There are writers who believe that to talk 
about a piece of work as yet unwritten is 
fatal to the idea, that it all goes up in steam 
then, or that it only confuses the thing they 
have in their minds. Mr. Thurber differs. 
He believes that talking about his ideas clari- 
fies them for him, and talk about them he 
does. He seldom takes notes, though, on what 
he or anyone else says. He juggles three or 
four or more separate stories in his mind at 
one time and always has more lying around 
on the backs of old unpaid bills, or on shirt- 
cuffs, or in more advanced stages of re-write. 
When he has talked about them enough, 
thought about them enough, and re-written 
them enough, he can polish off three stories 
in a day, and has done so That is when he 
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has a streak. At other times, he may lie fal- 
low and not do a lick for weeks. 

James Thurber belongs to the “born 
writers,’ the kind who must write, the kind 
which turns all experience into writing, that 
is, the kind which E. Arnot Robertson, 
English novelist, characterizes as those to 
whom life is an opportunity for writing 
rather than writing a means of living, 
(Writers are advised to look up her article, 
“One Frightened Novelist,” in the July 20, 
1935 issue of The Saturday Review of 
Literature.) His main interest, or purpose, 
say, in life is to write of life as he sees and 
feels it. His work is, in the main, obviously 
autobiographical. Consider his “One Is A 
Wanderer” (which, by the way, he thinks 
the best piece he ever did). He felt that 
piece. As you know when you read it, it 
is the product of a deep feeling he has that 
one is a wanderer, that the happy, whole- 
some unit of society is too. You know that 
he knows what it is to be alone. He told 
that story so effectively because he had first 
experienced every line of it. 

One of the first principles a student of 
writing is taught is to write out his own ex- 
perience, to write about the things he knows 
about. Mr. Thurber’s work is an illustration 
of this axiom: as in “One Is A Wanderer,” 
as in “My Life and Hard Times,” when he 
is writing about his recollections of his youth, 
as in his pieces about domestic happenings. 
It is not always easy to believe that these 
things actually happened most of them are 
too good to be true—but it is obvious that all 
had some foundation in a happening in his 
own life. He may endow his relatives or his 
mother’s succession of maids with charac- 
teristics never seen before on land or on sea, 
or give another of his characters more little 
quirks than all Freud’s followers could find 
in two ordinary human beings, but you feel 
that always some real person he has known 
has served as the model. Mr. Thurber’s 
work is his life, in short, and vice versa. 

Mr. Thurber is a tall and lean gentleman 
with glasses and a serious expression that 
verges on the forbidding. This is the out- 
ward aspect of his frequent moods of melan- 
choly (he is not always unhappy.) He is apt 
to be gruff at times, but this seems a defen- 
sive reaction to cover up his terribly soft 
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heart. He thinks he dislikes people (he wrote, 
for example, at the time of the exhibition of 
his drawings at the Valentine Galleries, “I 
have never drawn a pleasant man or an un- 
pleasant animal”,) but in this he deceives 
himself. He is really very sympathetic, a 
“soft touch.” He is so sensitive that the sight 
of a beggar or a cripple will distress him and 
leave him upset for hours, and sometimes 
move him to tears. His openhandedness in 
the matter of loans and largesse to the de- 
serving should make quite a difference on his 
income tax. 

He is essentially modest, decidedly not of 
the order which takes its fame for granted. 
Considering his achievements and the praise 
with which his writings and drawings have 
been received by critics and public alike, his 
lack of self-admiration is gratifying and al- 
most unbelievable. An anecdote illustrates 
that: he had never heard a “jam band,” the 
kind that plays hot music as though impro- 
vising it on the spot, until a friend took him 
to the Hickory House, in the Fifties. He was 
enchanted with the brand of spontaneous 
music be heard there and was particularly 
impressed with the work of the saxophonist, 
Buddy Freeman, who had just happened in, 
and asked if he might be introduced to him. 
When his friend, John McNulty of the 
Mirror, asked Freeman if he would meet 
James Thurber, Freeman first inquired if 
this was the Thurber who wrote “The 
Night the Bed Fell On Father,’ and when 
assured that it was, shot over to Thurber’s 
table in a welter of enthusiasm. Thurber was 
naively surprised by the musician’s compli- 
ments, and sincerely touched. He is always 
pleased and grateful when someone speaks 
kindly of his work. 

Aside from his writing, he is interested in 
sports (he is rather proud of his extensive 
friendship among athletes,) especially ten- 
nis. He is seriously interested in American 
history, especially that of the Civil War 
period. (Could this be the result of hearing 
so much about it from his grandfather, the 
wonderful old giant who, according to My 
Life and Hard Times, shot a cop called in to 
cope with imaginary burglars, and used to 
disappear for days at a time and come home 
growling that the Federal Union was run by 
a passel of blockheads?) 
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He likes Mr. Dooley, the creation of Finley 
Peter Dunne, and the works of Mark Twain 
and Ring Lardner, whom he admires for his 
terse style and accurate ear for the spoken 
language. He thinks “Casey at the Bat” an 
almost perfect work of art. He fancies him- 
self somewhat as an authority on Henry 
James. 

He is a two-finger typist. (Note: Some- 
body should write a monograph on the ques- 
tion of whether an expert touch typist can 
ever become a good writer.) He is very 
rapid and accurate, and his manuscripts are 
beautifully typed. He seldom uses a pencil 
in doing a piece. He always maintained that 
all good reporters write their notes in long- 
hand or abbreviations on copy paper, and 
was slightly upset when he found that the 
reporter he thinks the best of all, Alva Johns- 
ton, invariably carries a stenographer’s note- 
book and takes shorthand. Another writer 
whom he admires, Robert M. Coates (his 
last book was dedicated “For Bob and Elsa 
Coates,”) has never worked on a newspaper ; 
but he is the exception to Mr. Thurber’s rule 
that if you want to write you must some time 
work on a newspaper. He thinks the training 
in getting facts and observing essential. He 
has never played the little games of memory 
and concentration, like staying in a room or 
looking into a crowded shop-window for 
five minutes and then writing your im- 
pressions. 


This may be a good place for a bio- 
graphic sketch; Mr. Thurber’s pieces, as 
mentioned above, are ostensibly autobio- 
graphical, but there is little historical ma- 
terial in them for Who’s Who. He is, then, 
forty-one years old. As is well-known, he 
was born in Columbus, Ohio. Aside from 
small hilariously recorded in “My Life and 
Hard Times,” his was, apparently, an aver- 
age family in modest circumstances. He 
went to Ohio State University, where he 
took the course leading to the B. A. degree. 
He was writing at that time, for his own 
small public of one, but he was groping 
and had no plan. He was an earnest stu: 
dent. He behaved 
quietly, and dressed queerly. (He is not a 
fashion plate now; his clothes are quiet, 
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except for one or two glaring shirts, and 
look comfortable, adequate, and expensive. 
No hat.) He left the University at the end 
of his junior year, presumably because he 
was bored and restless, and worked for the 
next six or seven years for the Columbus 
Dispatch, doing features and City Hall 
stuff, on salary, and running a column of 
comment in the Sunday Dispatch. He 
married while on this job, in 1922. He was, 
and is, a good reporter; but he is also an 
imaginative writer, and it may be that 
his style was not sufficiently cut-and-dried 
for the Dispatch. At any rate, he began to 
feel that it was stifling him, in time, and 
he went to New York, where he might ex- 
pect to be encouraged to “slant” his stories 
his own way. He worked under “Vic” 
Byers on the (at that time) conservative 
Evening Post, doing features, covering fires, 
etc. After less than a year of that he went 
to Europe, with his wife and a few hun- 
dred dollars. He took this chance because 
he wanted to learn, to get around. Over 
there he edited the Nice edition of the 
Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune for 
a while, and worked as a code clerk in the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. He was abroad 
two or three years, earning something like 
$14 a week most of that time. He had had 
enough of that by 1927, and returned to 
New York. He met H. W. Ross, editor of 
The New Yorker, through a mutual friend. 
and went to work for him almost immedi- 
ately. 

(Handy hint: the Sunday magazine sec- 
tions of various newspapers helped Thurber 
keep body and soul to- 
gether at times when he <— ~ 
was low in funds. Sunday \. 
magazines do not pay much 
but they are not hard mar- 
kets for the unestablished or 
unattached writer to make. 
Their editors are always 
open to suggestion, and 
most of them can tell from 
a short outline of a subject 
whether or not a piece would have a 
chance with them. Mr. Thurber wrote an 
awful piece of boiler-plate for the Herald- 
Tribune in 1926, called “Fate of oan of 
Arc’s White Armor a Mystery for 500 
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Years,’ which will give you an idea.) 

Mr. Thurber did not immediately com- 
mand fame and fortune as a writer. Ross 
tried at first to make a managing editor of 
him, as he did (try) of Joseph Moncure 
March, Arthur Samuels, and James Cain. 
It is said that he actually tried to keep 
Thurber from writing. But at last Thurber 
found his proper niche in the organization 
of The New Yorker (as hinted, it is a big 
niche), and there he has been ever since. 
His stuff does not appear in other maga- 
zines. There may be some such reason as 
that other magazines could not use his sort 
of thing, but it is far more likely that Mr. 
Thurber’s high regard for The New Yorker 
keeps him from sending his work to other 
magazines of which he has a lower opinion. 
The quantity of Mr. Thurber’s material 
consistently appearing in The New Yorker 
is evidence that the high regard is mutual. 
His income from this source is, conserva- 
tively, $10,000 a year. 

Since 1931, Mr. Thurber’s drawings have 
enlarged considerably both his income and 
his fame. Henry McBride, art critic of the 
New York Sun, once devoted a column to 
Mr. Thurber’s art in which he spoke of 
Freud, Hamlet, Thomas Hardy, Thomas 
Nast, and Felicien Rops. He applauded 
Mr. Thurber as one of the two or three 
American artists to have evolved a style 
for himself, and said it was art of a very 
high order. Mr. Paul Nash, celebrated 
English art critic, is said to have compared 
Thurber’s art enthusiastically and favorably 
with that of Matisse and Picasso. But to 
Mr. Thurber his drawings 
are of lot of fun, a means 
of relaxation, and nothing 
more. (Except an estimated 
$100 apiece.) 

Mr. Thurber’s second 
wife, to whom he was mar- 
ried in June of last year, 
was Helen M. Wisner, an 
editor of he-man stuff for 
the pulp magazines, strange- 
ly enough. At the time of their marriage, she 
was quoted by the World-Telegram as say- 
ing, “The pulps, as they are called, need 
no justification. The occasional criticism of 
the so-called sophisticates is incorrect. I 
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read things in the popular weeklies (‘slicks’, 
they are called), that I wouldn’t print be- 
cause they fail to match our technique.” 
Something to ponder. 


It is my duty to pass along this little 
pearl of advice: according to a recent arti- 
cle in Stage magazine, Mr. Thurber thinks 
all authors with three names are dead, or 
ought to be. (He was christened James 
Grover Thurber.) 


And I can’t refrain from the pleasure of 
nominating my personal selection for the 
funniest of Mr. Thurber’s works: his Profile 
in the July 30, 1932, issue of The New 
Yorker of the mythical Elliot Vereker. 
Please look it up in the public library as 
soon as you get a chance. 


Selected samples of writing by James 
Thurber follow : 

From “One Is A Wanderer,” in “The 
Middle-Aged Man on the Flying Trapeze,” 
Harper’s: 

“The walk up Fifth Avenue through the 
slush of the sidewalks and the darkness of 
the air had tired him. The dark was com- 
ing quickly down, the dark of a February 
Sunday evening, and that vaguely per- 
turbed him. He didn’t want to go “home,” 
though, and get out of it. It would be 
gloomy and close in his hotel room, and 
his soiled shirts would be piled on the 
floor of the closet where he had been fling- 
ing them for months, and his papers would 
be disarranged on the tops of the tables 
and on the desk, and his pipes would be 
lying around, the pipes he had smoked de- 
terminedly for a while only to give them 
up, as he always did, to go back to cigar- 
ettes. He turned into the street leading to 
his hotel, walking slowly, trying to decide 
what to do with the night. He had had 
too many nights alone. Once he had en- 
joyed being alone. Now it was hard to be 
alone. He couldn’t read any more, or 
write, at night. Books he tossed aside after 
nervously flipping through them; the writ- 
ing he tried to do turned into spirals and 
circles and squares and empty faces.” 


(Later, same piece) : 


“He went back to his chair in the lobby 
and began to think about calling up peo- 
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ple. He thought of the Graysons. He saw 
the Graysons, not as they would be, sitting 
in their apartment, close together and 
warmly, but as he and Lydia had seen them 
in another place and another year. The four 
had shared a bright vacation once. He re- 
membered various attitudes and angles and 
lights and colors of that vacation. There 
is something about four people, two couples, 
that like each other and get along; that 
have a swell time; that grow in intimacy 
and understanding. One’s life is made up 
of twos, and of fours. The Graysons under- 
stood the nice little arrangements of living, 
the twos and fours. Two is company, four 
is a party, three is a crowd. One is a wan- 
derer. 


“No, not the Graysons. Somebody would 
be there on Sunday night, some couple, 
some two; somebody he knew, somebody 
they had known. That is the way life is 
arranged. One arranges one’s life—no, two 
arrange their life—in terms of twos, and 
fours, and sixes. Marriage does not make 
the people one, it makes two people two. 
It’s sweeter that way, and simpler.” .. . 


From “The Night the Bed Fell,” in “My 
Life and Hard Times,” Harper’s: 

“We had visiting with us at this time a 
nervous first cousin of mine named Briggs 
Beall, who believed that he was likely to 
cease breathing when he was asleep. It was 
his feeling that if he were not awakened 
every hour during the night, he might die 
of suffocation. He had been accustomed to 
setting an alarm clock to ring at intervals 
until morning, but I persuaded him to 
abandon this.” 


(Same book, same piece) : 


“Then there was Aunt Sarah Shoaf, who 
never went to bed at night without the fear 
that a burglar was going to get in and blow 
chloroform under her door through, a tube. 
To avert this calamity—for she was in 
greater dread of anesthetics than of losing 
her household goods—she always piled her 
money, silverware, and other valuables in 
a neat stack just outside her bedroom, with 
a note reading: “This is all I have. Please 
take it and do not use your chloroform, as 
this is all I have.” 
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Noblesse Oblige, or Youll Never 
Get to Heaven that Way 


By Hope FIe.p 


Miss Field has enjoyed a thriving correspondence with many smooth paper editors while 
selling her work to the pulps. The following correspondence is lifted simon pure from 
the original; so help us. 


January 15, 1935. 
Miss MarTHaA DELATOUR, 
Box 322, 
VENuS, INp. 

Thank you for sending us the returned 
manuscript. After careful consideration we 
find it unsuited to our needs. 

Tue Epirors, 
The Popular Weekly. 
penntilielpictni 
THE PopuLarR WEEKLY, 
New York City, 
January 20, 1935. 

Miss MartHa DELaTour, 
Box 322, 
Venus, INp. 
Dear MapamM : 

Your unreasonable letter and twice sub- 
mitted story are before me. 

We receive considerably over five hundred 
manuscripts daily, and cannot give personal 
criticisms, 

I strongly advise against your coming to 
New York. It could do you no possible good. 
We carefully read all stories that are sub- 
mitted and are constantly on the lookout for 
new writers with talent. 

There is nothing in this story of yours, it 
has little plot, is badly written and I should 
say there could be little future for you as an 
author. 

Take up typing (at which you seem com- 
petent), or cooking, or selling—in fact any- 
thing but writing. 

You have asked me for the truth—I have 
given it to you—and I have undoubtedly 
lost one subscription. 


Yours truly, 
J. M. Brusu, Editor. 
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November 15, 1935. 
Tue PopuLarR WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
Miss Martua DELATOovuR, 
Box 322, 
VENuS, INp. 
My Dear Miss DELaTour: 

It was nice meeting you the other day 
and I was very sorry we could not talk 
longer. 

This story must go back to you. Your 
technique is excellent; you have the profes- 
sional touch, and you write well. But the 
story itself, somehow, isn’t just exactly what 
we’re needing at present. 

You are going to try us again, aren’t you? 
Certainly you are! And you’re going to let 
me know when you’re in New York again. 
I can—and I will—teach you a great deal 
about our requirements. But I’m not going 
to do it in a letter. I have no desire to write 
ninety pages. 

You spoke of a return trip to New York. 
Be sure and get in touch with me... . For 
I have an idea you can come through, with 
a little guidance. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. Brusu, Editor. 


——-@—_—__— 


THE PopuLaR WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
November 20, 1935. 
Dear Miss DELaTour: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your letter! (And is 
that “Miss” correct?) Seemed to me in that 
brief visit that you were married; I don’t 
know why; certainly you look free and inde- 
pendent enough. Anyhow, I’d like to get the 
records straight. 

Now to business. I must have a look at 
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that grand story you tell me about. Maybe 
it’s not as shocking as you think. It might be 
just what we need. Why not let me be the 
judge ? 

I’d like to see another short-short by you. 
We are having a hard time finding shorts 
that interest us. 

We like romance. We like young people. 
We like the sort of young people one finds in 
Venus, Indiana: lively, beautiful, modern. 
So obviously the thing for you to do is sit 
down at your gold-plated typewriter (some- 
how I’m under the impression that only a 
gold one would be right for you!) and bang 
out a story about a couple of octogenarians 
in Arabia Deserta, about the time of the 


Third Crusade. 


Seriously, (again) write us a story and 
bring it in to me. I shall help you. 


Hopefully, 
James M. Brusn, Editor. 


THE Poputar WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
November 25, 1935. 


My DEAR... MARTHA: 


(Kindly notify me if you object to being 
called by your first name by an editor who is 
old enough to be your father—almost ! ) 


I hate to tell you that this story did not 
click. You have such enthusiasm, such an 
urge to write, and very real ability. 

Personally, I liked the story tremendously. 
But as an editor of The Popular Weekly, I 
don’t. What (as an editor) I object to par- 
ticularly is your hero’s motivation. Here’s a 
nice young fellow, who is setting out with 
malice aforethought, to seduce a gal. And 
no nice young fellow does that—in The 
Popular Weekly—Never! 

But I am convinced that the girl who 
wrote that story can do something I can’t 
turn down. Get busy and bring it in. 


Dear Martha, I did so like the way your 
hair blew about your face. 


Jim Brusu. 


May, 1936 





Tue PopuLtar WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
November 30, 1935. 


MarTHa Dear: 

You continue to arouse my customarily 
lethargic curiosity—and that’s that! 

I must see the new story ; it sounds exactly 
right for us. Bring all your manuscripts to 
New York. Who knows? We might—nay, 
we shall—find something. 

Have you ever tried a cocktail called the 
Florestan? In one such cocktail there are 
more ideas than in all of Samuel Butler, 
Ellen Key and Tokio. 

When are you coming to New York? You 
are missing interesting things. This sentence 
is in capitals and italics, too. 

I am, I confess, 

Irrefragably yours, 
jm. 


——@—_@—_— 


THE PopuLarR WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
December 5, 1935. 
CHARMING MarTHA: 

You are to be in New York on the twelfth. 
Splendid! What time do you arrive, and 
what do you like for luncheon? Or is it 
dinner, supper or. . . breakfast? 

You see I answer quickly. I am interested 
in your writing—vitally. And I am looking 
forward greedily to that story you speak of 
—of course we’re going to buy it! 

There is moonlight in your letters—and 
glamour—I could go on indefinitely. 

Just one more week, dear Martha, and 
then—us! 

Until we meet again, my highest anticipa- 
tion. 

Initially and finally, 


Jim. 


—?o—_o——_ 


THE PopuLarR WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
January 3, 1936. 

Mrs. MartTHa Tow _r, 
Box 322, 
VENUS, IND. 
Dear Mrs. Tower: 

Sorry indeed to again disappoint you but 
your stories just don’t seem to click here. 
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Why not try another market? 

Should you and Mr. Tower come to New 
York together, you will let me know, won’t 
you? I am sure from what you told me 
when you were here that he is a knock-out! 

Let me see what you are writing from time 
to time. 

Sincerely, 


J. M. Brusu. 


DicEsT 


THE PopuLaR WEEKLY, 
New York City. 
January 30, 1936. 
Mrs. MartHa Tower, 
Box 322, 
VENuS, INp. 

Thank you for sending us the returned 
manuscript. After careful consideration we 
find it unsuited to our needs. 

Tue EpiTors, 
The Popular Weekly. 


New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


ORE new magazines! 
And consequently more new mar- 
kets for writers. 

*Voice of Experience, which began mod- 
estly with the idea of furthering the “Voice” 
of the same name on the air, has been taken 
over by Macfadden and is being developed 
into a healthy looking monthly. Francis 
Wickware, formerly of the New Yorker, is 
the new editor. He discussed the needs of 
the magazine with much enthusiasm, and 
gave a detailed account of them for all 
would-be contributors. 

“Voice of Experience does not want sex 
stories—leave those to the True Story group. 
What it wants are stories which present some 
universal personal problem and which ring 
true. They should be told in the first person, 
as if they happened. But no affidavits of 
facts are required in this magazine. The 
story problem should be given through the 
actions and thoughts of a character who may 
be liked and sympathized with from the first, 
or one who is at first repugnant and then, 
through actions or thoughts, changes his na- 





ture in the course of the story and arouses 
sympathy. The tendency throughout the 
magazine is to get away from the more sen- 
sational, newspaper headline types of stories. 





“Shy away from backgrounds which are 
outside the experience of most readers. For- 
eign settings must be handled very well to 
merit consideration. Although the straight 
sex story is tabu, don’t exclude love or ro- 
mance. But the best theme is the problem ; 
as, for example, what can a girl do when 
she is in love with a young man of fine 
family and knows that her own father is a 
drunkard ? 

“Articles should have an_ inspirational 
tone and deal with any sort of personal prob- 
lem, such as family, home, childhood, busi- 
ness, social (not etiquette) conditions. They 
must be based on facts. Warmed-over stuff 
which sounds pretty but doesn’t mean any- 
thing won’t do. Articles based on news stories 
are usually done on assignment, but the edi- 
tor will be glad to consult on ideas. And he 
is very open minded as to who writes for 
him.” 

The following lengths are in order: Serials 
—35,000 words is preferred, though the 
maximum is 50,000. Four parts at most. 
Short stories might run as long as 6,000 
words, but 3,500 is best. Articles the same 
length as shorts. If an occasional subject 
for an article warrants greater length, be 
sure to consult the editor, and before sub- 
mission. The rate is two cents a word, flat. 
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At present, payment is about a month ahead 
of publication, but buying is close to actual 
needs. Address Voice of Experience at 122 
East 42nd Street. 


TANDARD Magazines has added two 

active markets to its chain, and pays a 
cent a word minimum on acceptance for all 
material purchased. Thrilling Wonder 
Stories is the new title of what was originally 
Wonder Stories, and was bought recently 
from its former publisher. Leo Margulies, 
editor of the “Thrilling” group, says that the 
new version is to be entirely different from 
the old one. They should have plenty of 
good heavy adventure action, as found in the 
old Edgar S. Burroughs stories. Also, they 
must have a scientific background based on 
fact, but they should not be overburdened 
with science facts. “The story’s the thing!” 
No serials will be used. Lengths wanted are 
novelettes of 8,000 to 10,000 words—prob- 
ably five or six to an issue—and shorts from 
1,000 up to 6,000 words. The address is 22 
West 48th Street. 


The other new pulp in this chain is a sport 
magazine to appear sometime in the summer, 
for which the title is not yet announced. 
Mr. Margulies is very anxious to get good 
sport stories for this. They would have a well 
rounded plot, and should not be of the prep 
school or rah rah type. Very definitely, they 
should not be juvenile in tone. The sport 
should be used as background of the tale, a 
great deal of the action should be outside of 
the particular sport, but in the end the hero’s 
triumph must tie up with his prowess in the 
sport. Every sort of sport will be considered, 
and as much variety as possible included 
in each issue. The seasonal trend will be 
considered, but the editor is in the market 
right now for all sorts. Lengths are just 
the same as those given for Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, immediately above. And 
the intention is not to duplicate the sports 
in the several novelettes in an issue. The 
editor says he has a good supply of shorts 
already on hand; his current need is for 
novelettes — 8,000 to 10,000 words. And 
pay is very prompt on acceptance at this 
house. One cent and up. Address: 22 West 
48th. 
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OPULAR Publications, 205 East 42nd 

Street, has added two new pulps also. 
Both are edited by Rogers Terrill. Ace 
G-Man Magazine plays up the glamor of the 
fearless man-hunter—the untouchable hero 
who wins out against all sorts of force and 
trickery. Underworld atmosphere is wanted, 
and plenty of suspense action—not bang- 
bang stuff. There must be a G-Man hero, 
and he must be a sympathetic type of char- 
acter of course. Play up character through- 
out. Sidelights of humor or pathos along 
with the fast plot, such as the talkies play up, 
will add greatly to the merit of your story— 
and this means careful characterization, not 
mechanical action. Feminine interest—a 
girl fighting with or for her man—is a good 
angle to incorporate. And characterization 
should be carried to the villains—no dyed- 
in-the-wool, all-black mustache twisters, but 
believable human beings. Lengths: lead 
novels 15,000 words; novelettes 9,000; 
shorts up to 5,000. Payment is one cent and 
up, on acceptance. 

The second new one is a Western maga- 
zine, to appear July first. The title has not 
been announced as yet. More later on this. 

Mr. Terrill says he has a wide-open market 
on all the pulps he edits. I think it is an even 
dozen now for him-—to say nothing of what 
the other Popular editors handle in the 
course of a month. 


AGAZINE Publishers and _ Periodical 
House, the pulp houses of A. A. and 
Rose Wynn, have each added a title. Head- 
quarters Detective uses stories with govern- 
ment heroes, and a strong criminal opposi- 
tion. Woman interest is wanted in the novel- 
ettes; need not be involved in shorts. Lenths 
needed now are 10,000 to 15,000 words for 
novelettes and 1,000 to 6,000 for shorts. Miss 
Butler is the editor. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street. 

*Ace Mystery is the new one edited by 
Harry Widmer. Horror-terror is the theme. 
Give him menace with very strong woman 
interest. Endings must be logical, although 
in line with the horror of the eerie idea de- 
veloped. Any walk of life may be used, but 
stick to American settings. The lead should 
not be a representative of the law, and the 
editor suggests that you avoid using any de- 















































tective or police characters whatever. These 
are the matter-of-fact people who might 
counteract the eerie atmosphere desired. As 
to the limits of the horrors involved, “Go as 
far as you like, so long as you do not intro- 
duce anything obscene or repulsive.” No first- 
person stories are wanted. And stories should 
not be planned in a series. Any length up to 
15,000 words will be considered ; but nothing 
over that top limit. Payment is on publica- 
tion, at one cent a word and up. A fair and 
square house to work for, if you can hit their 
story requirements. It is to be hoped they 
reach a pay-on-acceptance basis soon. 67 
West 44th Street. 

*All the contents for Major Bowes’ Ama- 
teur Magazine is staff written or done to or- 
der, at present. 

The same is true of The New York 
Woman, which seems to be getting up steam 
at last, at 62 West 45th Street offices, after 
two years of preparation. James Monahan, 
formerly with Esquire, is now editing it. 

Saucy Romantic Adventures is a new 
pulp, dating its first issue May. It is pub- 
lished at 120 West 42nd Street, Room 806— 
offices of New Mystery Adventures. 

Bill Cook has severed connections with 
Major Nicholson, and is starting his own 
sheet called The Comics at 11 West 42nd 
Street. 

*George T. Delacorte has just recently 
purchased the magazine titles and manu- 
scripts of Tower Magazines, Inc. Plans have 
not yet been made as to whether he will 
bring out these magazines again—some of 
the titles are excellent—or whether he will 
merely suppress them. Distribution rights 
through the Woolworth stories seem to be 
undecided. 

The manuscripts included in Mr. Dela- 
corte’s purchase are only those which were 
bought and paid for by the Tower magazines 
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before going into bankruptcy, and which 
were therefore Tower property. All other 
manuscripts not paid for have been returned 
to their authors. If any writer did not get 
back his manuscripts, he may be able to trace 
it by writing to David Rosenthal, Referee 
for bankruptcy of Tower Publishing Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Gernsback Publications, 99 Hudson Street, 
recently sold their pulp, Wonder Stories, to 
Standard Magazines. The new owner does 
not assume any responsibility for transac- 
tions on this magazine before he took it over, 
naturally. So if you have any questions or 
complaints manuscripts previously 
submitted to Wonder Stories, write to the 
Gernsback company. 

Walter S. Lockwood has closed out his 
editorial office after getting out only a 
couple of issues of Husbands. It may be 
possible to get information about manu- 
scripts from the publisher, Mr. Fly, at 30 
Irving Place. 

Frederick Clayton has resigned as editor of 
Argosy in order to join the editorial staff of 
Liberty. His place on the Munsey weekly 
is being taken by Jack Byrne, for many 
years editor of the Fiction House group. 

Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., is 
conducting a $1500 prize contest for first 
stories by new authors. No other love-pulp 
has done this to my knowledge. Full details 
of this love story contest are to be found in 
the June issue of Sweetheart Stories which 
goes on sale May Ist. 

Ainslee’s has changed the emphasis on its 
title and subtitle, and now appears on the 
stands as Ainslee’s Smart Love Stories. This 
monthly is building up a very nice circula- 
tion, and the quality of its contents is setting 
a high standard in the love field. Miss Daisy 
Bacon, its editor, makes a special point of 
sending out pay checks with the utmost 
promptness. Writers should do their best 
work for her market. As to lengths, she says 
that 6,500 words is the maximum that she 
can use just now. Address—79 Seventh Ave. 

Miss Bacon is particularly proud of the 
number of new authors which she had intro- 
duced in the pages of her other magazine, 
Love Story, this past year. Several of the 
serials, as well as many shorts, have been 
written by new people. And this editor keeps 
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a very open mind, also, as to the themes of 
love stories she buys. But she does have one 
point on which she makes tabus, and that is 
length. “There is nothing Love Story can 
do with a 12,000 word novelette at present! 
The length most needed is 5,000 words, al- 
though we consider good serials at all times, 
also.” The address—79 Seventh Avenue. 


Fred Gardener has resigned from the edi- 
torship of Teck’s Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel Magazine, and is now art 
director and assistant editor of Magazine 
Publishers, 67 West 44th Street. J. Butler is 
the present editor of the Teck pulp, which 
is located at 461 Eighth Avenue. 


Romance Range, edited by F. O. Tre- 
maine at 79 Seventh Avenue, has been re- 
titled Romantic Range. 


Major Nicholson’s New Comics Maga- 
zine has moved from 49 West 45th Street 
to 373 Fourth Avenue. 


Western Aces is looking for the strong 
emotional character story with woman inter- 
est. Lengths: novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 
words and 6,000 word shorts. This is a 
Magazine Publishers pulp, edited by Harry 
Widmer, at 67 West 44th Street. 


Ten Detective Aces (same address) has 
Mr. Widmer out gunning for shorts with un- 
usual backgrounds—all American, the only 
limitation—in any length up to 10,000 
words. “In this magazine,” he says, “we still 
maintain our policy of using every kind of 
detective story. However, go easy on private 
dicks; writers are over-running the editorial 


desk with this type.” 

A third market for which Harry Widmer 
is looking for material is Western Trails. The 
main need is 6,000 word shorts — action 
stories with or without woman interest—and 
novelettes between 10,000 and 15,000 words 
which must have woman interest. He is also 
specially interested in short, interesting fact 
articles about the West, 200 to 500 words 
long. These should not necessarily be hashed 
over biographies of famous gunmen, but also 
anecdotes of how mines were found and 
names, of ranch life, of cattle ranges of the 
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old West. They must, of course, have the 
right background for the magazine. One 
cent a word minimum, payable on publica- 
tion, is the rate on all these Magazine Pub- 
lishers books. 


Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, is 
bought up on shorts and short novelettes at 
the present time. It does, however, offer a 
good market for novels of 15,000 to 20,000 
words. Leo Margulies is the editor of this 
group of “Thrilling” pulps. And his pay 
checks go out on acceptance. One cent a 
word is the absolute minimum for anything 
sold here, he tells me. 


Mr. Margulies announces that he is mak- 
ing a slight change in the requirements for 
stories used in Thrilling Detective and Popu- 
lar Detective. He now insists upon more 
characterization and human interest in these 
two. Action is still the main spring of the 
stories, naturally, but it need not necessarily 
be so much the bang-bang sort. (Same ad- 
dress as given in the paragraph above.) 

Homecraft and Hobbies is the name of a 
new magazine recently issued by National 
Scientific Publications, 142 West 24th Street. 
Articles for it may run up to 1,000 words. 
They must be accompanied by suitable pho- 
tographs or drawings. Payment is on publi- 
cation, from half cent a word, up. 


Eve is the title of a new twenty-five cent 
monthly featuring the interests of Jewish 
women and their organizations and clubs. 


Norman J. Powell is editing a new bi- 
monthly called Educational Abstracts. This 
contains summaries and books, articles, re- 
ports and speeches in various educational 
fields. Offices are at 230 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Esther Kimmell recently became 
Food and Home Management editor of the 
Pictorial Review. 
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Twin City Market Letter 


By OrmMat I. SPRUNGMAN 


(All following addresses Minneapolis or St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HE Fawcett chain pulled stakes No- 

vember 1; some mags settling in 

Greenwich, Conn., and a few in New 
York City. 

All the humor books—Hooey, Whiz Bang, 
and Smokehouse Monthly—have returned to 
4164 West Broadway, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
where they are now being edited. Wants are 
pretty much the same as before, says Editor 
E. J. Smithson. Acceptable cartoon ideas for 
any one book, rate up to $5 each, while 
humorous drawings for Hooey often bring 
up to $20. Short features, including jingles, 
epigrams, and 250-word one-page shorts are 
also bought. 

At Greenwich, Conn., William J. Kostka, 

formerly editor of Modern Mechanix and 
Inventions Magazine, is now managing 
editor, replacing Dougles Lurton, recently 
resigned. 
@ Golfer and Sportsman, formerly a Faw- 
cett book, was purchased by its editor, Vir- 
ginia Safford, who now reads scripts in 
Room 1119, Hotel Radisson, 45 South Sev- 
enth Street, Minneapolis. While this attrac- 
tive slick-paper book concentrates its circula- 
tion between Twin Citians, the magazine 
also reaches out to other parts of the coun- 
try. Articles based on interesting personali- 
ties, brief squibs, and sophisticated verse are 
used. Humorous cartoons have a chance 
here, too. Payment is made on publication 
at varying rates. 


AMONG the four quarterly supplements 
offered in conjunction with The North- 
western Miller, leader in the field, the new 
Distributor’s Yearbook, introduced for the 
first time in January, presents a nice field for 
the free-lancer with some knowledge of the 
milling game. The book is aimed at the 
jobber, broker, and wholesale grocer, and 
deals with their problems and helps. 
The Northwestern Miller, published week- 
ly, uses numerous short news items, as well as 





Paul, Minnesota, unless otherwise stated) 


merchandising articles which will aid the 
man who sells flour, feed, or bread. How 
does the other fellow succeed? How does he 
plan his displays? How does he solve his 
problems of flour distribution and advertis- 
ing, particularly the distribution angle? 
Personality pieces and interviews with big 
millers and chemists are pretty good bets. 
Here’s an article, for instance, on grain rais- 
ing and marketing in Europe, and another 
on how a Tucson (Ariz.) baker beat compe- 
tition with a twice-a-day baking plan. 

On the fourth Wednesday of each month, 
The Northwestern Miller blossoms out in 
enlarged form with American Baker. Articles 
here should be helpful to the bakery trade, 
revealing successful business methods used by 
others in jingling the cash register. The 
tendency of beginning writers, according to 
Managing Editor Carroll K. Michener, is 
to do historical material, say, on old pic- 
turesque mills throughout the country. While 
such articles are often interesting, they are 
hardly helpful, since a trade journal usually 
justifies its existence by telling its readers 
principally how to increase business incomes. 
Photos of attractive window displays are 
wanted, and $5 will be paid for human in- 
terest photos with a milling or bakery slant 
which are suitable for front cover use. 

The weekly publication, Feedstuffs, is na- 
tionally distributed and is perhaps the most 
widely read newspaper of the feed trade. 
Interesting and helpful features built around 
successful feed dealers are used, along with 
news items about the trade. 

All four of the above publications are 
edited at 118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis. Editor Michener points out that there 
is no dearth of material, but he is always 
looking for something just a bit better. The 
Northwestern Miller has its own technical 
editor, so that technical articles for the trade 
are no longer solicited from outsiders. Ac- 
ceptable scripts are paid for at a minimum 
rate of one-half cent a word on the first of 
the month following acceptance, with a 
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bonus of suitable pictures. Prospective con- 
tributors may receive samples of any of the 
above publications on request. 


e Phil Rolfsen recently returned from Cali- 
fornia to take over the managing editorship 
of Annette Fawcett’s Calgary Eye-Opener at 
402 Corn Exchange Building, Minneapolis. 
Artist Rolfsen, who was with the mag some 
years back, replaces Carl Barker. Gags, jokes, 
jingles, cartoons, epigrams and cartoon ideas, 
as well as 200-word humorous bits with a 
risque slant, are demanded here. Poetry 
brings a dime a line, other stuff a dollar and 
up on publication. Report is made in two 
weeks, and the editor asks contributors who 
want to receive back their rejects to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

@ The Grain and Feed Review, 408 South 
Third Street, Minneapolis, is a national pub- 
lication interested just now in feature articles 
about grain dealers. The feed trade angle is 
pretty well in hand for the present. Inter- 
views with successful grain men in midwest 
states unfolding business-getting secrets are 
wanted, and these may or may not be told 
under the byline of the person interviewed. 
The story is the main thing. Merchandising 
and engineering kinks or wrinkles will find 
a market here. Don’t ever attempt to sell the 
same article to competing magazines in the 
same field! 


The principal reason for rejects, according 
to Editor W. D. Flemming, is that the mate- 
rial does not have wide enough interest or is 
entirely outside of the field. Articles merit 
pay ranging upwards of $5 a page, with 
photos at $1 apiece. More good photos 
would be used if they were offered. There 
also are departments on livestock and coal. 


@ The Catholic Boy, Room M-11, Andrews 
Hotel, Minneapolis, is bought up on serials 
for the next six months, Managing Editor 
John Gibbons advises. However, short action 
stories of not more than 2,500 words, “which 
teach without preaching,” are welcomed. 
Educational articles up to 1,200 words, aimed 
to interest a boy along lines of religion, his- 
tory or science, are purchased, particularly 
articles having a Catholic historical angle. 
Photographs, which may or may not accom- 
pany articles, will bring $1 extra apiece. 
Payment for copy is made on the month of 
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25 
publication at rather low rates. Father 
Francis E. Benz is editor. 
e To practical poets who can pound out 
up-to-the-second sentiments of two to six 
lines, and greetings in season, Buzza Com- 
pany, 1006 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
offers a market with a half dollar a line the 
usual pay for acceptable verse. Report is 
slow. 

HEN a trade journal editor strikes a 

combination that pleases his readers, he 
doesn’t alter his editorial wants to any great 
extent from one year to the next. So the re- 
quirements of Furniture Digest and Mid- 
Continent Mortician, published by Grant 
Villiams at 1110 Wesley Temple Building, 
Minneapolis, are similar to last year’s. 
Writers still insist on blowing up small ideas, 
which ordinarily would rate a paragraph or 
two, into 1,500 word articles, and they still 
have a tendency to write too generally about 
subjects which perhaps they do not fully 
understand. 
@ Mid-Continent 1,200- 
word articles appealing to funeral directors 
on such topics as embalming, cost control, 
advertising, etc. Ghost-written articles are 
preferred. Furniture Digest wants business- 
building plans of successful dealers and 
stories on sales events, window trimming and 
cost accounting. Photos of good displays and 
attractive interiors are possibilities. Material 
is paid for at one-half cent a word on publi- 
cation. 
e L. M. Brings, manager of The North- 
western Press, 2200 Portland Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, (note new address), is still seeking 
plays, skits, special programs and general en- 
tertainment material, suitable for production 
by amateur groups in churches, high schools, 
and colleges. Both one-act and full-length 
plays are desired. Each play is evaluated 
and bought either outright or on a royalty 
basis according to its value to the Press. 
Ordinarily, outright purchase is .preferred. 
Playwrights anxious to break into this mar- 
ket should ask Manager Brings for a copy of 
his catalogue which outlines types of mate- 
rial used. 
Occasional Markets... 

Modern Medicine, edited by a very able 

young man, J. J. Schifferes, at 84 South 
Tenth Street, is labeled “A Critical Review 


Mortician uses 
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of Medical Progress,” and concentrates on 
technical articles on medicine prepared 
mostly by doctors. There are several depart- 
ments, however, needing shorts which free- 
lancers might supply. “Patients” is the title 
of one column which carries amusing stories 
about some patient the reader has met. The 
funny pieces, not over 250 words in length, 
must be original and not revamped jokes. 
These are paid for at $2 each. Nurses and 
doctors’ offices often contribute to this de- 
partment. “Startling Statistics” has a sort of 
believe-it-or-not angle around medical facts. 
“Travel,” a new department, wants articles 
written by or of American medical men who 
travel abroad and, having observed work 
done in foreign clinics and universities, can 
describe the technique of diagnosis and treat- 
ment and the types of equipment used. Free- 
lance interviews with globe-trotting medics 
are a possibility, but better have your facts 
checked and okayed before forwarding your 
manuscript to the editor. . 

@ Mouth Health Quarterly, 508 Essex 
Building, Minneapolis, publishes articles on 
oral hygiene with a popular slant so that 
even the layman may understand. The na- 
ture of these articles is such that Editor 
Jacob G. Cohen will be willing to send a 
sample copy of the publication to prospective 
contributors so that they can study the slant. 
Payment depends on the value of the article 
to the magazine. 

@ Dental Survey, same address, has a 
“Patients” department, similar to the one 
Modern Medicine. Humorous incidents in 
dental offices, described briefly, will bring $1 
each. Dental News, Dental Laboratory Re- 
view, and Journal-Lancet are entirely staff- 
prepared. 

@ The Bright Sayings Editor of The Minne- 
apolis Journal, 49 South Fourth Street, is 
still doling out one-dollar checks to persons 
who will write up briefly the funny sayings 
of youngsters. The feature insert, This Week, 
has replaced the usual magazine section, so 
there is no chance for outsiders here. Other 
Twin City sheets and radio stations offer no 
openings for free lance stuff. 

@ Sports Afield, 710 Phoenix Building, Min- 
neapolis, receives numerous articles from 
writers who fool around by talking about 
the beauties of nature instead of getting 
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down to business and unfolding a real hunt- 
ing or fishing piece with plenty of outdoor 
action. The writer who clicks here doesn’t 
do his fishing or hunting from behind a desk 
but gets out into the open, takes corking 
good pictures, and writes interestingly of his 
experiences. 

Recently a young lady wrote in and asked 
Editor Paul K. Whipple whether a 1,500- 
word article limit meant that the story must 
be 1,500 words exactly, or whether 1,499 
words would do! Another contributor, a 
poet, full of wrath because her offerings were 
returned with the comment that poems are 
not used by Sports Afield, quickly bounced 
back with a smart-alecky letter pointing out 
that in a recent editorial on conservation 
Kipling was quoted! Such examples help 
all of us. Yea, bo! 

Acceptable articles for Sports Afield usual- 
ly do not exceed 2,000 words, illustrated with 
good pix, and bring upwards of one cent a 
word on publication. A recently introduced 
Rotogravure Section, offering $2 each for 
good outdoor photos, has swamped Manag- 
ing Editor Robert Mueller. He’s bought up 
to his neck on pix. 


HE Augsburg Publishing House, 425 

South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, prints 
a number of religious publications and 
books, offering a limited market for the free- 
lancer. 

Lutheran Herald, a weekly magazine 
edited by Dr. G. T. Lee, has most of its con- 
tents contributed by some of its 25,000 read- 
ers who are Lutheran League members, but 
occasionally an article or serial by an out- 
sider is used. Fiction must be “straight on 
morals, sticking to the ten commandments.” 
There is no chance for modern angles. News 
items and book reviews also are published. 

An attractively printed yearbook, Christ- 
mas, edited by Randolph Haugan, uses 
articles on Christmas in foreign lands and in 
this country. As a matter of fact, anything 
dealing with Christmas is considered here. 
Both articles and fiction are used, and the 
word length varies from 2,400 to 3,600 
words. Payment is made at varying rates on 
acceptance, and prospective contributors will 
have to compete with big names in this par- 
ticular field. 
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Rev. John Peterson handles several Sun- 
day School magazines—Little Folks, Chil- 
dren’s Friend, and Our Young People, but 
these offer no outside market. 





Mississippi Valley Lumberman, edited by 
Platt Walker, and Northwest Farm Equip- 
ment Journal, edited by C. E. Woodward, 
at 1011 Lumber Exchange Building, Minne- 
apolis, are both staff-written. 

Editor Woodward, who is _ particularly 
sympathetic toward beginning writers, has 
under consideration the possible publication 
of two new magazines to keep his presses 
busy on idle days. The first is a “little” 
magazine in which frustrated writers can 
have an outlet for stories which have been 
rejected elsewhere, yet show some merit. 
The other publication, entirely new in its 
ideas, will be aimed at readers upwards of 
forty years, and will attempt to show them 
how to develop their interests, hobbies, and 
friendships so that they can prepare them- 
selves for their sixties and seventies by 
making later life more enjoyable and tolera- 
ble. The magazine will have a hobby and 
vocational department, and even the fiction 
will show “old age triumphant.” At the pres- 
ent time final arrangements are not yet com- 
pleted. Watch for more information in a 
later issue of W. D. 


No Market... 


The American Jewish World, 40 South Fourth 
St., Minneapolis. 

Automotive Journal, 320 Plymouth Building. 

The Coal Dealer, 911 National Building. 

Commercial West, 445 Rand Tower. 

Daily Market Record, 325 South Third Street. 

Greater Amusements, 803 Lumber Exchange. 

Improvement Bulletin, 820 Lumber Exchange. 

Minneapolis Visitor, 405 South Sixth Street. 

National Grain Journal, 324 Fourth Ave., South. 

Northwestern National News, 430 Oak Grove. 

Northwest Insurance Journal, formerly at 801 
Pence Building. 

Radio Record, Tribune Annex. 


ST. PAUL 


HE FARMER’S WIFE, edited by F. W. 

Beckman at 55 East Tenth Street, St. 
Paul, uses two fiction stories per month, as 
well as a number of features, but the needs 
are not large at present. Editor Beckman re- 
ports that he might buy some first-rate short 
shorts, 1,800-2,000 words, not necessarily 
with the rural angle, but not sophisticated 
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either. Fiction should carry some romance 
and glamor. Serials of 30,000-35,000 words, 
broken up into five or six installments, are 
usually solicited from writers who have 
clicked with the shorter stuff. 

Quite a few feature articles are prepared 
by the globe-trotting staff. Experts in food, 
clothing, and other topics are usually asked 
to prepare special copy. The article length 
is 1,800-2,500 words. Some seasonal verse is 
used, although there is a considerable stock 
on hand. A few photos are bought, often to 
decorate poetry. 

The Farmer’s Wife also has a department, 
“Letters From Our Farm Women,” covering 
almost any rural subject. This is not strictly 
a contest, and the editor will throw out any 
“entries” by professional contestants. Letters 
are encouraged only from rural people, and 
the letter deemed best by readers will be 
awarded a $10 prize, other published letters 
meriting $3 apiece. 

One dollar apiece also will be paid for the 
best ten letters on the subject, “What I Hope 
for in 1936.” Address contributions to Polly’s 
Department, care of The Farmer’s Wife. 

Payment for editorial matter is made on 
acceptance at a minimum word rate of one 
cent a word. Between 5,000 and 8,000 manu- 
scripts are received annually. 

Berry H. Akers, editor of The Farmer, 

companion publication of the same address, 
reports that his magazine offers no outlet 
for free-lance scripts and prefers not to be 
listed. 
@ The National Canvas Goods Manufac- 
turers Review, 224 Endicott Building, St. 
Paul (note new address), circulates widely 
among canvas goods handlers. Articles 
about successful persons in the industry and 
write-ups of plants and odd job work can be 
used, illustrated with pix wherever possible. 
There is no definite word length. Payment 
is made on publication at 25 cents per 
column inch, a rather attractive rate since 
the body type is iarge. Report is made in 
30 days. James E. McGregor is editor. 

Reliable information and data on current 
North American prize contests are featured 
in Monthly Contest Guide, edited by M. L. 
Hoskins, 1819 Marshall Avenue, St. Paul 
(note new address). Subscriptions and con- 

(Continued on page 39) 




















ACH Sunday without fail newspapers 

both large and small contain numerous 

so-called feature articles. Some papers 
devote whole sections to these human inter- 
est stories, interviews, and pieces of an his- 
torical and modern nature. 

Besides providing the best means of enter- 
ing the profession of journalism, feature writ- 
ing gives a neat additional income for full- 
fledged reporters. 

















Sunday Feature Articles 


By Frank A. Dickson, Jr. 
Author of six hundred sold features 


2. An interesting experiment in agricul- 
ture or an uncommon farm. You need 
pictures. 

3. An inventor in the city. Let the com- 
munity feel the reflected glory of his work; 
or his expected results. 

4. Educational activities, such as some- 
thing peculiarly successful in an unusual de- 
partment connected with a college. It may 

be that the institution 





To begin with, there 
are two divisions of 
feature stories; those 
of a general nature, 
good any time, and 
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Included in this article is a list of sug- 


feature articles. This is a valuable list. 
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new research depart- 
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weak point, in that 

they cannot resist certain stories ; not because 
they are especially enthusiastic over them, 
but because the taste of the public at that 
moment demands them. Consequently, they 
will spend money for articles based on an 
appropriate topic. 


As a rule, every community offers abun- 
dant matter for feature stories. Some sub- 
jects that always make “good copy” include : 


1. A teacher in the public schools who has 
served a long period, maybe twenty-five 
years, gives the famous men who have been 
in her classes, her philosophy of life. The 
public eats up this sort of material. Pictures 
will help sell this. 


*“The Editor and Publisher Year Book’’ may be pur- 
chased from the Book Department of Writer's D1GEsT 
for $2. It gives the name, address, editor’s name and a 
considerable amount of other information about news- 
papers that is valuable to the writer. It will go on sale 
in September, 1936. No copies of the last edition are 
available. 

The “Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate Section” 
(35c) is sold out. The next edition will be ready in 
September. 
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there might bea 
preacher who has stayed an extensive spell 
in one pastorate, like thirty-five years; or 
some family of ministers—a father, son, and 
grandson. 


6. A pioneer, long dead, who went into 
your country and took all the land in sight, 
created a big family, and generally behaved 
in the style of a king. The pioneer stuff goes 
over with a bang, especially if the old-timer 
had a brush with Indians. 


Summarily, anything out of the ordinary, 
something novel in the way of treatment. A 
wide-awake writer observes closely and con- 
tinually asks himself the question: “Is there 
a story in this?” Briefly said, “a nose for 
news” forms the basis for all successful re- 
porting. Even though newspapers are con- 
cerned primarily with facts, a first-rate re- 
porter possesses a high imagination, is very 
inquisitive, and looks for information, causes, 
and effects. 
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Usually every district has a man or insti- 
tution in it that is very well thought of every 
place except in that particular district. The 
home town prophet is never known. Your 
newspaper, in order to build up local civic 
or district pride welcomes news of the great 
and near great spawning ideas within its 
limits. 

In writing the feature story, the great 
point is to attract attention from the very 
start, through the medium of a well-written 
first paragraph, or “lead.” A magazine story 
or a book begins simply, increases in interest, 
and arrives at its climax and clears up in the 
end. A newspaper piece is just the opposite, 
with the “smash” or real meat at the first and 
the details later, in order to grip the eye and 
the fancy of the reader at once, as well as 
that of the editor. The latter is generally 
very busy, and convinced of it, thus it fre- 
quently becomes necessary to write contrary 
to regular standards of composition. 

In reality, a newspaper plays part show- 
man, shouting, in effect : “Look, good people, 
here is a marvel.” The truth to tell, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is far 
from astonishing. 


Many newspaper writers and correspond- 
ents, it is surprising to note, lack total knowl- 
edge of sentence construction and also have 
not mastered the art of spelling. By writing 
coherently and in good English you imme- 
diately place your work ahead of the 
majority. 

Above all, secure a photograph to accom- 
pany the story, since a picture will often sell 
an article when everything else fails. How- 
ever, spend but little to obtain the illustra- 
tion; one must not let his features cost him 
much, else the remunerative return dwindles 
accordingly. A good kodak snapshot usually 
suffices for the purpose. Naturally, the papers 
pay for picture space like reading matter— 
ten cents an inch in most instances, while 
not a few magazine sections have a flat rate 
of ten dollars and up for the story. 

Papers pay for work by the month, issuing 
their checks around ihe middle of the fol- 
lowing one. Some send a bonus for exclu- 
sive stories, yet an author may be able to 
derive more revenue for his efforts by typing 
several copies, using carbon paper that will 
not show impression on the back of each 
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sheet, and submitting them to other dailies 
in the state or neighboring commonwealths, 
all at the same time. 

Be sure your papers are in non-conflicting 
territory. A metropolitan paper will circu- 
late within 100 miles radius of its center. 
Allow a small town paper 40 miles. When 
you sell an important daily such as the New 
York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, etc. it is best not to sell 
the same story elsewhere without specific 
written permission. The smaller papers, in 
towns of 50,000 and less, really don’t object 
if you sell them a feature story and then 
sell the same story to a paper outside of a 40 
mile radius. There is much more give and 
take among newspapers than there is among 
magazines. 

Of course, the only kind of feature story 
that you can sell to different papers is one 
that is not tied up with some local interest. 
Stories that you can syndicate in a small 
way for yourself are those stories that are 
not dated nor tied up with a purely local 
interest. A perfect example of such a story 
is one that The American Weekly ran on a 
man who canned rattlesnake meat and built 
up a big business as a result of it. If you are 
interested in syndicating something, read the 
article on that subject in the Writer’s 1936 
Year Book. It’s complete. 

If possible, mail your articles so that they 
will reach the papers Monday, Tuesday or 
Wednesday. “Early copy” always has prefer- 
ence, as editors are continually composing 
their Sunday feature sections, not waiting 
until the last minute. So a dated story de- 
livered Thursday or Friday stands little or 
no chance. 
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In writing, be sure to sign your name, 
(“by-line”) over every piece. Get yourself 
known as a journalist as much as possible. 
Even if a person changes to some other line 
of work, he can keep up his pen efforts. 
Numerous people have achieved fame while 
plugging away at business. 

Let it be impressed upon a beginner that 
writing is an impersonal thing. You might 
pound out a story that you considered good, 
that was good, but did not see the light of 
print. For example, a few years ago two 
newspapers rejected a feature article of mine, 
then shortly afterwards a well-known maga- 
zine purchased it at a fancy price and ran it 
as its opening story! All of which means that 
despite bad luck, remain hopeful. Some of 
the most famous short story writers produced 
as many as one hundred manuscripts, each 
turned down, before they sold one. 

From a six-year career as a feature writer, 
embracing two or more stories a week, I have 
listed a multitude of subjects which you may 
care to preserve as a guide. Here they are: 

Aviation, important churches, sites, pets, 
religion, cave men, unique businesses, earth- 
quakes, war stories, timely personality 
sketches, far voyages, Indian lore, reminis- 
censes, social questions and issues, athletics, 
adventure, narrow escapes, college courses, 
literary points, carnival activities, battle 
fields, a friend of famous people, women in 
politics, dog stories, murders, inventors, new 
diseases, prisoners, art paintings, nature won- 
ders, natural resources, prodigies, handi- 
capped but bright students, swimming, his- 
torical leaders, hermits, famous escapes, stage 


coach travels, old plantations, hobbies, 
Revolutionary yarns from one living, odd vo- 
cations (like ivory carving), fatal love (as 
duel), modern miracles, astronomy, explod- 
ing of meteor, political elections, (particu- 
larly if starting war), beginning of promi- 
nent men, woman heroism, crime cases, fish- 
ing tales, recent government events, travel 
articles, camping yarns, interviews with re- 
turned travelers, science with its latest inven- 
tions, women in professions, origin of songs, 
ancient fires of note, visitors’ impression of 
city, theater doings, famous business men 
(old ones), spiritism and mysteries, old laws, 
gangsters, ghost stories, out-of-way places and 
odd towns, politics and statesmen, confidence 
games, spies, school work, celebrated horses, 
historical mysteries, great poets (as Poe), 
romances, industries, police heroes, curious 
animals, foreigners, artists, collections, unique 
vagabonds, famous visitors, girl athletes, new 
games, secret organizations, gifted men (as 
with educated toes), refacing buildings, im- 
portant “firsts,” flower gardens, history of 
institutions, debunking, crops, uncommon 
families, odd clubs, prospecting, valuable 
documents, unique schools, odd pets (as 
snakes), ancient manors, adventures with 
wild animals, civic memorials, shipwrecks, 
rare birds, success stories, aged slaves, ocean 
life, famous trees, curious plants, home-town 
movie and Broadway stars, long life, noted 
conveyances (such as small trains and fire 
trucks, long in service), hurricanes, hyp- 
notism, current events connected with the 
Bible, old tunnels, new architecture, hoboes, 
North and South Pole, distinguished farmers, 
and modern Indian chiefs. 


Behind Your Writing 


Ten Points Suggested to Help Beginners 


By PENDLETON HocGAN 


INCE my first novel, “The Bishop of 
Havana,” was published in 1933 I have 
been asked one question by letter and 
in person and over the telephone many 
times. It seems as if the moment has come 
to put an answer down on paper. The ques- 
tion is, “But how do you start?” 
The difficulty of answering that question 


lies, as I see it, not so much in what one says 
as in what he is apt not to say. My answer 
touches upon both the mechanics and the 
technique of writing. It tells also what I 
believe should be done before the actual 
writing is begun. I am listing it in ten points 
in the order of their necessity : 

1. Before any beginner puts a line on 
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paper I urge that he determine definitely to 
make the necessary sacrifices. 

Consider Robert Louis Stevenson who, 
when ill, sacrificed the luxury even of lying 
down in bed and forced himself to sit up in 
order that he might write. Think of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart at the beginning of her 
career: keeping Dr. Rinehart’s office, caring 
for three small sons, doing her own house- 
work, making her own clothes—and writing. 
Being human she was often physically tired, 
but she spent the little time left for leisure 
in writing. “The Circular Staircase,’ which 
later furnished the plot for “The Bat,” was 
written under these circumstances. Mrs. 
Rinehart made the necessary sacrifices, and 
it paid her. 

2. You must have a single purpose. By 
this I mean that simply to have a desire to 
write is not sufficient. You must decide what 
type of writing you want most to do, and in 
what form you wish to put it. If it is to be 
a novel you decide whether it is to be a 
romantic or a realistic one, and whether it 
will be historical or modern. 

A second part of your single purpose is 
the resolute determination to avoid distrac- 
tion. Even in quiet New England of a cen- 
tury or so ago this was a problem; Emerson 
locked himself in a hotel room and wrote. 
Not all of us can do that, but when the tele- 
phone rings let someone else answer it, when 
the man in the apartment next door turns on 
his radio close your ears. 

And overcome that natural indolence of 
yours! I remember long ago reading a sen- 
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tence in the Golden Book which said, “The 
prime requisite for a writing career is the 
ability to sit still on a chair.” There’s a lot 
in that. 
3. Read the writers whom you would 
like to emulate. Read first, if you wish, for 
the story, but if the book is good it will bear 
rereading again and again. And as you go 
over it a second and a third time you will 
see how the author did what he did. You 
will ask yourself: What bearing does this 
incident have on the development of the 
story? How was that effect created? What 
characters were present at the climax? How 
does the climax affect each of their lives? 

We should, of course, read the classics. 
In addition, if we are writing modern books 
or plays or short stories or news articles or 
travel sketches or essays, we should read the 
best of the moderns. It is only from our 
reading that we can get the real conception 
of what others are doing, and of what we 
ourselves must do if we are to succeed. I 
have just finished rereading Grace Zaring 
Stone’s “The Cold Fourney” for the second 
time. I have read Willa Cather’s “A Lost 
Lady” three times, and “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” all of seven times! There are 
books on my shelves that I can take down at 
any hour and, knowing the story, open at 
random to discover a description, an inci- 
dent, an effect that is new to me and from 
which I learn something. 

4. Observe everything. In college chapel 
I once heard a speaker say, “Observation is 
every man’s university.” That is true. We 








Pendelton Hogan, the author of this article, obliged us with a few words about himself. 


“I was born in Roanoke, Virginia, in 1907 and 
after forsaking a yearning to spend my later life 
driving a fire engine, decided I wanted to write 
instead. At fourteen I calmly attempted a novel, 
at sixteen a play. I am glad to report that neither 
is in existence now. 

In 1928 for a college English class I wrote a 
short story, after a vacation trip to Havana, titled 
“The Bishop of Havana.” While reading it the 
professor shook his head and mumbled, “Enough 
stuff here for a novel.” I hadn’t thought of that. 
My friend, the Bishop, began an increase in stat- 
ure, and one day was a book. And I was pleased 
to see his ecclesiastical name on the Book-of-the- 
Month Club’s list. Last year he was published in 
Czechoslovak. 

Despite trigonometry I was graduated from 
Roanoke College in 1929, and during the winter 





of 1932-33 did graduate work in writing at George 
Washington University. The previous summer had 
found me on the beaten path in Europe, ostensibly 
to gather a foreign setting for a novel. But in- 
stead my locale got into our own Southwest and 
“The Dark Comes Early,’ published in 1934, has 
for its background the historical scene, of early 
Texas. 


These, so far, are the only books I’ve written. 
I’ve done travel articles, book reviews and short 
stories. When I was sixteen I sold my first short 
story, about an aviator in the War, for $8.00. 
Occasionally I write a column on books for the 
Washington Post. 


At present I’m working on my third novel, my 
first in a modern setting. I hope it will be finished 
sometime this year.” 
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can’t write what we haven’t thought, and 
approximately eighty per cent of our total 
knowledge comes to us through our eyes. 
To you the suggestion may seem elemental 
to stand for five minutes before a window 
and then sit down and write a clear, readable 
description of what you saw. Describe the 
house across the street, the girl hurrying 
down the steps, the old man sitting in the 
sun. Elemental or not, such training is in- 
valuable and you have one sure test of the 
success of this experiment. If a stranger, 
who has never seen the view you have de- 
scribed and who has no prejudice in your 
favor, picks up the manuscript, will he see 
the picture as you want him to? 

In observing everything I include people 
as well as places. This is more difficult. We 
have not observed people until we have 
penetrated, at least to a reasonable extent, 
the workings of their minds. What are they 
thinking that makes them do certain things? 
There is a story in the life of every human 
being, some of which naturally are more 
vivid, more interesting, than others. The 
editor who reads your story thinks as he 
picks it up, “What has this to offer in the 
way of human interest, and to how many 
people will it appeal ?” 

It is not enough for you to write, “He 
entered the shabby, dimly lighted room and 
standing before the cracked mirror held a 
revolver to his temple. His hand did not 
tremble when he pulled the trigger.” The 
reader may get the picture of the room, he 
may feel the sense of frustration the author 
intended to convey, but until the motive is 
made clear by action or by inference the 
author has not succeeded. What twist of 
fate was strong enough to make the charac- 
ter take his own life? What caused the de- 
termination within him that was real enough 
to keep his hand from trembling? What was 
the motive behind the whole scene? 

Mastery of probing the human intellect is 
one of the things that makes Willa Cather’s 
writing so outstanding. She has and does 


observe people keenly, deeply, lastingly. She 
tells her readers subtly why her characters 
do what they do. Booth Tarkington wrote 
“Penrod” when he was approaching middle- 
age. He could not possibly have done so had 
he not made the utmost of his faculty for 
observation. 





5. Make notes. A notebook is one of the 
writer’s most valuable assets. In it he records 
a name, a sentence, a title that he can use 
when he least expects. The power of sug- 
gestion is enormous. The thought we have 
today may return to us again tomorrow but 
it will never be in exactly the same form, 
with the same inflection. If you want to 
write keep a notebook from day to day as 
you live, and leaf through it at any idle 
moment. One line may give you the plot for 
a whole story. Arnold Bennett kept a note- 
book. Thomas Wolfe makes notes. Notes 
from almost limitless reading helped im- 
measurably in the construction of “Anthony 
Adverse.” 

In “The Dark Comes Early,’ my own 
second novel, the story begins in 1824 in 
New England. Then the scene changes, 
through the progress of a trip, to Texas. For 
the writing of this book I accumulated a 
vast assortment of notes dealing with cus- 
toms, clothes, and historical data of the 
period in both locales. One fact which comes 
to mind now concerns the wages of a New 
England school teacher of that time. I re- 
member having read at least two whole 
reference books from the Library of Con- 
gress to secure this one bit of information 
which is given, as I recall, in a single sen- 
tence! 

I am now writing a novel which, until a 
few weeks ago, was titleless. I knew the 
thought I wanted the title to express but I 
did not have the exact words. And then I 
found my title in a line from an almost 
obscure poem recorded many years ago by a 
member of my family. 

6. To give your writing polish it is abso- 
lutely necessary to rewrite. Mentioning Miss 
Cather again, I believe it was she who said, 
“Books are not written. They are rewritten.” 
There are writers today who turn out two or 
three stories a week, some even, for a time, 
one a day. These writers do almost no re- 
writing, generally because they do not have 
the time, but I am sure not one of them will 
deny his work would be better if he did. 

Ellen Glasgow spends one year thinking of 
a book before she begins to write. She knows 
the story from the first sentence to the last 
before she does a paragraph. She spends two 
years on the first draft, and then another 
year polishing her final copy. “Vein of 
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Iron,” published in the latter part of 1935, 
sold over 114,000 copies. 


This brings me to an interruption in the 
recording of my ten points. These last ones, 
“ 2. . thic 
my “Four S’s,” are the fundamentals which 
will determine the quality of the author’s 
work. They are a part of his own mental 
equipment. 


7. Story. To write any kind of fiction 
whatsoever, the author must have a story to 
tell. His story includes his plot. By far the 
vast majority of the reading public reads 
solely for the story. Someone wants to be 
amused. Someone wants to pass an hour. 
If the average reader learns something on 
the side, without too much effort on his part, 
he will accept that. But the story comes first. 
When the editor of Scribner’s reads a manu- 
script for consideration or acceptance he 
looks for two things. Has the author a story 
to tell, and has he told it well? Isabel Pater- 
son has said, “An author’s cardinal duty is 
to be interesting.” 


8. Structure. After you have thought out 
your story you decide upon what structure 
to place it. Writing either a novel or a short 
story is comparable to building a house. 
Words are your materials, your wood and 
brick and nails. But words are valueless until 
you know the proper form upon which your 
narrative will rest. 


You build your story incident upon inci- 
dent, each contributing in the end to the 
inevitable climax. The climax should be a 
surprise to the reader but, when revealed, 
should be to him the logical outcome. In 
certain of the modernists dealing in the 
“slice of life” idea, we may not find the 
climax recorded at all. Yet it is there by in- 
ference. It was attained, as much as the 
“smash” climax, by a progression of related 
occurrences. These may take place either 
in a physical movement of characters, or in 
the mind. The structure of a story often is 
what gives credulity. Ernest Hemmingway’s 
“The Killers” is an example of this kind of 
writing. 


9. Style. Your style comes to you grad- 
ually. All of us are influenced to some ex- 
tent by those writers whom we most admire. 
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We may even acquire certain traits and 
modes of expression from them. But your 
own style, which is the form you give in writ- 
ing to your interpretation of life, depends 
upon yourself. Your writing expresses the 
way you see, the way you think, the way you 
live. The style of any author is the vehicle 
in which his thoughts ride. Generally authors 
fall into three groups as far as style is con- 
cerned. Those who see the world outlined in 
harsh, bare relief. Those who see life as 
neither too bitter nor too sweet. And those 
who look at everything through rose-colored 
glasses. 


10. Skill. No one achieves great skill 
without prodigious effort. Some authors do 
a large part of this work in their minds, 
others do nearly all of it on paper. But in 
either case skill comes through a combina- 
tion of all the outside influences. Prominent 
among these are observation, accurate esti- 
mates of human nature, comprehension of 
effective situations, penetration into motives, 
fearlessness of work and tireless application. 
Gamaliel Bradford says, “First there is the 
necessity of persistent, unremitting, undis- 
couraged, indefatigable labor.” To the young 
writer who honestly wants to create, and 
who believes he can, there should be no such 
word as discouragement. Nor should he be 
impatient. I shall never forget the day Mrs. 
Rinehart said to me, “Young writers are too 
impatient. You wouldn’t expect to paint a 
Rembrandt in an afternoon, would you?” 


Every writer wants success. Regardless of 
how he measures it, regardless of why he 
writes, to attain anything at all he is com- 
pelled to love his work. He must be sincere. 
He must be natural. If you want to write, 
write. There is no other way. This article 
does not purport to be all-embracing, but 
remember that nothing was ever finished 
that was not first begun. The hardest part of 
all is putting it down the first time, and you 
alone can do that. Of the thousands of peo- 
ple in the world today yearning passionately 
to write if, by these thoughts, I can feel that 
in any way I have brought any of them a 
measure of assistance I shall be grateful. 
And, as I have said many times, you can’t 
forget that, “To write is to work. To write 
well is to work hard.” 











Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion 
and Pictorial Review 


An Analysis of the Editorial Policies of Three Big-Circulation Markets 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


HE purpose of these market analysis 

I articles in WriTER’s DiGEsT is not 

only to encourage those who have 
the ability to meet the editorial standards of 
the publications covered, but also to prevent 
the promiscuous submission of unsuitable 
copy which wastes both writer’s and editor’s 
time. To really feel the editorial pulse of 
any general magazine it is necessary to study 
analytically several issues. In this article I 
hope to scratch the surface deeply enough to 
interest you in seriously studying their con- 
tents for yourself. 

Collier's, “The National Weekly,” gives 
its readers a varied program of lively, popu- 
lar fiction. The March 7th issue before me 
contains four short stories of around 5000 
words, a single page short short of not more 
than 1500 words, installments of two serials, 
and several articles. The general atmosphere 
of the fiction contents, taken as a whole, re- 
flect a composite philosophy of America’s 
never-failing success motif. The stories in this 
issue concern characters either cast in a 
wealthy background, who have become fair- 
ly well-to-do in this land of opportunity, or 
at least are successful in their own sphere of 
endeavor. Two stories, one ending with 
realistic irony, the other happily, concern 
characters a little too successful for their 
own good. 

“Perhaps the most important characteristic 
of Collier’s fiction,” Max Wilkinson, assistant 
fiction editor of Collier’s, explains, “is com- 
pression. Our stories move with dispatch, 
and we have little use for the discursive or 
introspective type of yarn. Objectivity, so 
far as this magazine is concerned, is a virtue. 


“In subject matter we permit the author a 
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wide latitude in the selection of his plots, 
We are disposed to consider almost any type 
of story which, criticized in its own terms, 
makes out a case for itself. We use stories of 
romantic adventure, sea stories, sport stories, 
crime-detective stories. In all of these, I 
would say, woman interest is to be desired, 
although it is not arbitrarily required. Then, 
of course, we use a great many love stories. 
We prefer these to concern youthful Amer- 
ican people and, if possible, to strike a note 
of gaiety. Humor, when it is not acid or 
unsympathetic, is a quality we are eager to 
get in our fiction. 

“Our taboos are few. Let us say, rather, 
that we do not like certain types of stories, 
chief among which are the supernatural, the 
sardonic, the brutally-realistic, and the un- 
compromisingly frustrate. We hold no brief 
for any particular formula or technique. 
Freshness and originality are always welcome 
in Collier’s. And, provided they meet with 
the level of excellence we try to maintain, 
new writers will find encouragement here.” 

“Hello, London!” by Leona Dalrymple, is 
a typical Collier’s romance. It concerns 
John Hibbs, Jr., son of a wealthy architect, 
and Storm Kendall, a girl of his own Park 
Avenue set, for whom Johnny secured a job 
in the Overseas Telephone Exchange when 
her mother’s income dwindled. Now Johnny 
wants Storm to ditch the job and marry 
him—but Storm seems wedded to the ro- 
mance of tuning in voices over the ether 
waves. 

Subtle sleuthing reveals that Storm’s devo- 
tion to the switchboard is a romantic voice 
in the London exchange. Johnny’s cousin in 
England informs that Captain Sidney Carr, 
owner of the voice, “is the least romantic 
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object in London.” Our hero has an idea. 
Theory, meeting Captain will cure Storm. 
Result, Johnny anonymously financing Cap- 
tain Carr’s visit to the States. 

But Sidney Carr and Storm hit it off 
rather too well for Johnny’s peace of mind. 
Worse, Sidney gets an attractive radio offer, 
through Storm’s impressed mother. 

When Storm phones to thank Johnny for 
roses he’s sent on her birthday, Johnny asks 
if she’s read the papers. No. Well, her late 
lamented uncle left her a secret trust fund 
of a mere hundred thousand on her twenty- 
first birthday. The Captain is giving Storm 
a birthday party at his apartment; Johnny 
tells her he’d rather celebrate in private. 

A thoughtful Storm remembers Sidney’s 
earlier phone call asking her to bring up the 
papers; the elevator isn’t running, and his 
war memento, a slightly stiff leg, leaves him 
unable to maneuver twelve flights. When 
Storm arrives, Sidney proposes—now that he 
has a job in this country, he can speak. A 
phone call interrupts; before Sidney care- 
fully closes the bedroom door, Storm learns 
it’s Johnny. Storm’s beads break from her 
nervous toying; picking them up from under 
the divan she discovers a newspaper with the 
item mentioning her inheritance conspicu- 
ously clipped out. 

It all winds up with Storm telling Captain 
Carr she’s sorry she was so much of a fool 
that Johnny had to go into action—and find- 
ing Johnny, of course, waiting below. 

“Just about the last word in modern ro- 
mance—the story of a shortwave courtship, 
one with appropriate interference” is the 
blurb used beside the title of this story. 
Smart, fast-moving, youthful—and some- 
thing new in the Overseas Telephone Ex- 
change background and some ingenious de- 
vices which effectively camouflage a funda- 
mentally familiar plot. 

In “Water Over The Bridge,’ by James 
Aswell we find a youthful, contemporary 
after-marriage problem romance in which 
Tucky O’Dale, Broadway entertainer just 
a bit enebriated with success, decides to send 
his wife packing for Reno because he’s out- 
grown her. A rather unromantic interlude 
with a debutante finds Tucky appreciative of 
the wife who decided to put off the Reno 
trip an extra day. 
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The short short of this issue is “On Top 
Of The World,” by Richard Connell. Mr. 
Malcolm Marrison is found strutting down 
Hollywood Boulevard planning ways and 
means of squandring the five thousand per 
week his new contract guarantees and feeling 
vastly superior to the rest of the world. He 
drops in on the Pagoda Theater to see him- 
self starred on the screen and a tablet bear- 
ing his name being placed in the lobby. But 
he also witnesses the removal of a slab in 
this hall of fame to make way for his. “Toss 
it on a dump!” the manager instructs. One 
of the workmen asks if he can have it, and 
someone remarks that the man’s name is 
something similar to the one on the slab. 
“What can an old stew bum living in a flop- 
house want with that bit of concrete?” one 
of the work gang remarks. And Malcolm 
Marrison, who had been on his way to buy 
a custom-built, eighteen-cylinder Super Mo- 
tor for a mere twelve thousand, instead drops 
into a tavern and orders a double rye! 

The articles in Collier’s are mainly staff 
written or assigned, Mr. Frank Morris, 
Collier’s article editor, informs me. How- 
ever, the magazine is glad to consider 
authoritative pieces of not more than four 
thousand words which are of national in- 
terest. 


Collier’s is published by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company at 250 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

” # x 
OMAN’S HOME COMPANION, an- 
other of the Crowell group, and, of 
course, also at 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
is a family magazine featuring general-in- 
terest fiction. Their short stories run from 
4000 to 7000 words. 

“My advice to new writers who want to 
write for magazines,” says Miss Gertrude B. 
Lane, editor of the Companion, “is to read 
current publications and get a general idea 
of the types of stories that are acceptable 
to editors, and then begin to write. The 
trouble with many young people who think 
they want to adopt the profession of writing 
is this: they have no special talent and noth- 
ing much to say. They have the impression 
that it is an easy and profitable job, whereas 
it is hard, gruelling labor. It seems almost 
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superficial to say that there is no preference 
against the work of new writers in any edi- 
torial office with which I am acquainted. We 
are all delighted to discover a newcomer who 
can turn out acceptable material.” 

The five short stories in the March issue 
of Woman’s Home Companion give at least 
a suggestion of the wide variety of fiction 
they use. Again we find the wealthy or sub- 
stantially successful background predominat- 
ing; while the problems confronting the 
characters are vital, there is no agonizing 
or sloppy sentimentality, and the endings are 
happy and optimistic. Young love, and the 
family-relations themes predominate, for the 
Companion is after all a women’s magazine, 
but we also find an adventure story with 
only a mild romance motivation. 

“Come of Age,’ by Grace Sartwell Mason, 
is told from the viewpoint of a very young 
wife, Rhoda, who had married Bill when he 
still had two years of post-graduate work 
ahead. Her wealthy parents furnish bed and 
board for the winter months; Bill’s doting, 
wealthy mother houses the young couple for 
“vacations” at her summer home. It’s been 
fun, muses Rhoda—but constant well-meant 
parental influence is beginning to irritate. 
Seeking a birthday gift for Bill, Rhoda real- 
izes there’s nothing she can buy which his 
mother hasn’t provided. A model home in 
the department store attracts her—if they 
only had the means..... 

At his birthday dinner in her parent’s 
home, Bill’s mother attempts to dissuade him 
from tutoring that summer. “The poor boy 
slaves all winter and he ought to rest in the 
summer .. .” Which brings a snort from 
Rhoda’s self-made businessman father. “Huh ! 
When I was a boy .. .” Rhoda, fuming in- 
side, announces quite casually that she, too, 
might get a job. 

“You funny darling child! You're Bill’s 
wife, you know,” Mrs. Sturtevant exclaims. 

“Yes. And Bill’s my husband, isn’t he?” 
Rhoda replies. 

Bill is a little stiff next morning because 
Rhoda has been impolite to his mother. They 
start their biannual pilgrimage to Mrs. Stur- 
tevant’s home in their one personal posses- 
sion, Bill’s car. Rhoda takes him to a vacant 
estate to eat their packed lunch en route. She 
shows him the caretaker’s cottage in which 
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there’s an open window. Exploration is fol- 
lowed by mutual airing of grievances against 
the in-laws. Rhoda has an inspiration. Why 
wouldn’t the bank trying to sell or lease the 
property, be glad to have them live here as 
caretakers. Action follows; Bill sells the 
owners the idea, using Rhoda’s father as re- 
erence. Bill’s mother and Rhoda’s people 
are summoned to meet next day at the estate, 
They find their youngsters shockingly dirty. 
Rhoda informs that they could save money 
by contributing only a part of what they 
spend on their offspring at present by financ- 
ing their independence. Bill’s rounded up 
some more tutoring; in a very limited way 
they'll conduct a summer camp here for 
boys. Whereupon Mrs. Sturtevant almost 
bursts into tears at “losing” Bill, but Rhoda’s 
father for the first time begins to see possi- 
bilities in his son-in-law. 

“Gad, if I don’t think they’re right, Mrs. 
Sturtevant,” he says. “Do ’em good to be 
darned uncomfortable for once in their 
lives !” 

“Dead Reckoning,” by Louis Paul, is an 
adventure romance of the South Seas. The 
six survivors of ptomaine poisoning aboard 
the slow freighter Nauru in mid-Pacific have 
no knowledge of navigation and the radio 
is short-circuited. Bing, cockney fireman, 
mutinies and with the authority of a gun, 
takes command. They’ll stay anchored until 
help comes—but it fails to arrive for they’re 
off the regular steamer lanes. After several 
weeks Lily England, a Senator’s daughter, 
gets impatient; she shames young Professor 
Yardley into action by mentioning that Bing’s 
attentions are becoming a little uncomfort- 
able. Yardley puts his knowledge of mathe- 
matics to test and after a week in the cap- 
tain’s library studying navigation and charts, 
finally tells Lily they’re two thousand miles 
from Palmyra. He’s confident he can bring 
them to port. Others are taken into confi- 
dence; the plot to overthrow Bing succeeds, 
and everyone does his bit toward raising 
port. After many misgivings the Nauru 
reaches Palmyra and Lily also finds safe 
harbor in Cluett Yardley’s arms. A story of 
the triumph of brains, stimulated by the 
eternal femme, over brute force. 

“Only The Brave,’ by Price Day, is a 
light, humorous romance. The hero Jim has 
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rescued a girl from being knocked over on 
Michigan Boulevard and she’s hearing wed- 
ding bells—which don’t happen to make 
sweet music to Jim’s ears. A friend advises 
him to leave town; tells Jim of another 
friend who has a ranch in Texas, ideal place 
to escape romance. The “friend” turns out 
to be Judy, lady rancher. Jim decides to pre- 
vent another mess; tells her he hopes to 
drop dead if he ever rescues another girl. 
Yes, you’ve guessed the end—Judy fixes 
things so that Jim stages another rescue, but 
he doesn’t drop dead, and the wedding bells 
this time sound sweeter. 


* * * 


ICTORIAL REVIEW, at 222 West 39th 
Street, New York, is another women’s 
magazine of general family interest. 


Miss Helen Duer Walker, fiction editor, 
explains that the new editorial policy of 
Pictorial—effective since the magazine came 
under Hearst ownership a year and a half 
ago—is actually the old Pictorial policy of 
publishing the better popular fiction. “Pic- 
torial Review,’ Miss Walker told me, 
“brought to light such names as Margaret 
Ayer Barnes, Wilbur Daniel Steel, Mary 
Ellen Chase, Martha Ostenso— and _ fifty 
other first-rank authors. They began with 
Pictorial. The magazine is embarked again 
on a similar program.” 





A survey of the April issue of Pictorial 
Review reveals six short stories; two youth- 
ful love stories, an after-marriage problem 
story, a juvenile Easter story, and a study 
of human relations featuring middle-aged 
characters. 


“Mrs. Manning’s Birthday,’ by Thyra 
Samter Winslow, is the story of an English- 
woman whose husband kept a linen shop 
in Hampstead. The most important thing 
in Mrs. Manning’s life have been the 
occasional visits of Her Majesty, The Queen, 
who has honored the Manning shop with her 
trade. Mrs. Manning has waited on her; 
through the years they have found a com- 
mon ground of understanding because they 
share the same birthday. After Mrs. Man- 
ning has lost her only son in the War, the 
Queen is the only one with whom she can 
bear to discuss him, for Her Majesty had 
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presented a silver spoon at his birth. The 
years have brought Mrs. Manning feeble 
health; they are comfortable enough to be 
able to sell the shop and retire to a suburb 
of London. But having been “in trade” Mrs. 
Manning is not socially recognized by her 
new neighbors and becomes discontented in 
her seclusion. An unexpected visit from Her 
Majesty on Mrs. Manning’s birthday, the 
tremendous honor that the Queen bestows by 
agreeing to Mrs. Manning’s flustered invita- 
tion to tea, brings complete contentment. So- 
cial recognition is assured for the news of 
the Queen’s visit has spread like wildfire. 
And Mrs. Manning’s life becomes particu- 
larly worth while when the Queen, in part- 
ing, says: “I’ve missed you, too.” 


A rather timely story that will undoubted- 
ly bring excellent reader response in view 
of the recent publicity concerning the demo- 
cratic attitude of the British royal family. A 
story with a definite charm and appeal to 
women, which Miss Walker says is a good 
example of what Pictorial likes in a human 
relations story. 


“Some Like Them Soft,” by Harry Syl- 
vester, is blurbed, “How much shall a man 
give up for a friend and how much for a 
girl he loves?” Bill Converse tells the story 
in first person. Bill and his friend John Clai- 
borne of Texas, have just recently graduated 
from college. Bill is entertaining John at his 
Long Island home during the tennis cham- 
pionship matches in which John is taking 
part. Much to the narrator’s distress, John 
falls into the clutches of Sybil Converse, 
Bill’s incorrigibly flirtatious cousin. Bill’s at- 
tempts to stop Sybil only make her more anx- 
ious to add John’s scalp to her collection. 
John, of course, is blind to Sybil’s faults and 
is elated over her promise to elope with him 
after the championship game; Bill is left the 
unpleasant task of telling him that Sybil 
had a week before secretly married Bradley, 
John’s opponent in the tennis finals. 


John takes the news rather badly, is all cut 
up over the tragic end of his romantic illu- 
sion. He can’t understand how Sybil could 
prefer Bradley. Bill flounders in efforts to 
console John that he’s lucky to be rid of the 
girl and hopelessly tries to explain the enig- 
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ma of Sybil’s choice with, “Some women like 
them soft... .” 

But a girl from Texas, old friend of John’s 
family, who has arrived for the tennis finals, 
furnishes the surprise climax. Bill quickly 
realizes he’s in love with her; she’s the real 
McCoy, not shallow like Sybil. But it’s also 
obvious that her sun rises and sets in John, 
that in time she'll marry him. When the 
Texans leave for home John is still looking 
at himself as a tragic figure, but Bill no 
He, Bill, has 


just renounced the one woman who can’t be 


longer feels sorry for him. 


replaced.... 


“Remember The Night,” by Jay Gelzer, 
after-marriage short told from the 
viewpoint of the husband, but portraying a 


is an 


very clever modern wife’s method of com- 
batting the proverbial “other woman.” Ste- 
phen, very contentedly married to Nancy, 
is rather shocked when Julia Vail, member 
of their social set, gets him under a honey- 
suckle vine and says he’s been in love with 
her for a long time. Julia admits she recip- 
rocates that feeling so much that it’s time 
to tell her husband Rodney, as well as 
Nancy. Stephen succombs to Julia’s clinging 
vine tactics just long enough to kiss her and 
feel terribly guilty when Nancy surprises 
them in their rendezvous. 


The fact that Nancy chooses to apparent- 
ly ignore the incident although he’s certain 
she knows, gives Stephen an awfully bad case 
of insomnia. He’s worried that impulsive 
Julia may already have told Rodney. He 
certainly doesn’t love Julia for she in no way 
compares with Nancy. He’s never stopped 
loving Nancy; he doesn’t want to 
Stephen becomes even more upset when 
Nancy announces they are having company 
for supper this Sunday evening. Nancy’s 
brother Clive, unmarried and man of the 
world, from the South; Julia as his partner 
since Rodney is away; another couple, Nell 
Andrews, old friend of Nancy’s, and her 
husband. Steve squirms, but secretly vows 
he’ll get Julia alone and tell her where to 


get off. 
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The opportunity, however, fails to present 
itself, for Julia has transferred her vagrant 
affections to Clive momentarily, _ since 
Stephen has been rather abrupt with her at 
supper. Steve’s ears burn when he hears 
Nell laugh in a whispered conference with 
Nancy. Nell traps Steve to show her the 
summer house—and before he realizes what 
has happened, Nell is in his arms! He begins 
to stammer apologies; Nell laughs and says 
she had orders to kiss him. Disgusted with 
himself, feeling powerfully guilty, Steve 
wonders at his sudden complex for kissing 
pretty women. He’s so preoccupied that he 
trumps Nancy’s ace at bridge—but curious- 
ly, she doesn’t seem to mind. 








At last, when the others have left, Nancy 


speaks. Steve expects the heavens to fall. 
“Don’t torment yourself so, lamb,” she 
laughs. “You kissed them, didn’t you— 


Julia and Nell?” 

“Yes,” Stephen admits wretchedly. 

“It’s the honeysuckle,” Nancy smiles. 
Then, in the kindest, most understanding 
way, she restores Stephen’s security of his 
world. “Don’t you remember the night you 
asked me to marry you—the moon, the 
honeysuckle vine? Every time you kiss a 
woman beneath a honeysuckle vine you are 
kissing me .... I told Nell to see that you 
kissed her because kissing two women mini- 
mizes the importance of kissing one!” 

An excellent example, this, of an effective, 
intriguing, entertaining and rather novel 
method of treating the well-worn straying 
husband theme. Excellent characterization 
and portrayal of Stephen’s feelings with real 
insight and understanding. And a truly ad- 
mirable characterization of Nancy who acts 
calmly and understandingly and thereby de- 
fends her home far more effectively than by 
feeling sorry for herself or flying into a tan- 
trum. All too frequently these marital prob- 
lem stories featuring the “other woman” or 
the “other man” theme become dreadful, 
agonizing dirges of misery inspiring pity 
rather than sympathetic admiration for the 
way in which the characters meet their diffi- 
culties. 


Pictorial Review uses short stories from 
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3000 to 6000 words, preferably not over 
5000. Their serials run from sixty to seven- 
ty thousand words, and Pictorial is well 
known in the literary world for their fre- 
quent prize novel contests in collaboration 
with the book publishing firm Dodd, Mead 
& Company. The $10,000 prize novel by 
Margaret Flint entitled “The Old Ashburn 
Place,’ winner of their last contest, begins 
in their May issue. 


“Our serials need not necessarily be by a 
big name,” says Miss Walker, “but we na- 
turally do pay more attention to names in 
relation to serials. This, however, is not true 
of our purchases of short stories. We are 
always interested in pushing the new writer 
and have printed many short stories by new 
writers during the last year.” 


Pictorial does not buy very far ahead on 
articles, and the majority of their non-fiction 
features are arranged with regular contrib- 
utors. They are open, however, to free-lance 
articles which relate to the home and to 
women of leisure moments. 
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Twin City Markets 
(Continued from page 27) 
test books are offered as prizes for acceptable 
articles and letters on prize winning. Com- 
plete details on new contests in the offing 
also wanted. No word limit is specified, and 
you do not have to be a major winner to par- 
ticipate. Deadline is the twenty-fifth of each 
month. 
e@ Photos with a health angle suitable for 
cover or inside use are often purchased by 
Everybody's Health, 11 West Summit Ave- 
nue, St. Paul. This magazine is supported 
by the Minnesota Public Health Association 
and operates without profit. Physicians and 
staff members contribute most of the popu- 
lar health articles. Walter Chase is editor; 
Florence Fitzgerald, literary editor. 
No Market .. . 

Of the magazines edited at the Bruce 
Publishing Company, 2642 University Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, not one offers promising pros- 
pects for the trade journalist eager to sell. 
Most of the magazines are regional in na- 
ture, and are either staff-handled or con- 
tributed to by men in the trade. 











if criticism is to be of any value. 
how to write YOUR story. 


SONAL attention. 


I take the time to be specific. 


work is amateurish. 
struction. Finally, I find your markets. 
Send me one of your stories. 


my booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories. 





Strictly Personal 


I believe that a writer’s problems are personal—his, and his alone. 
Therefore, I believe that every writer must have personal guidance 
I tell you not how “to write” but 


That is why I have never trusted my work to assistants. 
is why every manuscript that comes to my desk receives my PER- es 
That is why I have had such amazing success 
both with my professional and beginning writers. 
I not only point out your faults 
and your virtues, but I tell you when and where they occur. 
| your manuscript paragraph by paragraph, thus showing you in com- 

plete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where your 
I analyze your plot, your treatment, your con- 


you with the most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph-by para- 
graph criticism that you could possibly obtain elsewhere. 
It’s free. 


Within one week I'll return it to SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
Write for OFFER: 


WARD THOMAS 


2067 BROADWAY 


. Every time the 
postman brings a letter 
from you, I feel as if I’m 
hearing from a friend. 
Your criticisms are friend- 
ly, honest, genuinely help- 
ful. Pve never worked with 
anyone who had such a 
sympathetic understanding 
of my troubles, and who 
was patient enough — and 
took time enough — to 
explain them.”’ 

That THELMA SAMUELS 
. . . That was a swell 
job you did on LAST 
CALL, Mr. Thomas. I 
almost said Ward! That’s 
the way I feel about your 
friendly help. You have 
done more than criticize; 
you have shown me how 
to develop gifts I didn’t 
know I had.” 

HERBERT RANKIN 


For: 


I mark 








One Dollar per thousand 
words (Minimum Fee: 
$2.00). With your first 
story send along an extra 
one — approximately the 
same length—and I'll give 
the second story the same 
careful criticism as the 


NEW YORK, N. Y. first . . . FREE 
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SEND US YOUR Poems! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song poems 
for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports guaranteed. 


RICHARD BROS. 


25 Hyde Park Bank Building CHICAGO, ILL. 































In 193 more new (and professional) writers 
earned royalties from _ published 
songs, thru the service of our organization, than 


were earned by clients of any other song service 
firm or bureau in the profession. 


In 193 due to the increased demand for 
original song material from radio 
station licensees, independent publishers, recording 


companies, etc., we can offer even greater oppor- 
tunities for those whose work we accept. 


Our highly trained organization, outstanding in 
the composing and publishing field, is at your dis- 
90sal. Professional offices at Hollywood and San 
Feaacionns Representation at Chicago and New York. 

COMPLETE LITERATURE ON SONG- 
WRITING AND DATA ON THE_ 1936 SONG 
MARKET, together with valuable Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, sample yublished hits, etc., sent free upon 
request. SUBMIT WORDS OR MUSIC for our 
constructive, critical analysis—no idle flattery—no 
cost or obligation. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS, Dept. W1, 
Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
“We Lead—Others Follow”’ 








Moved... 


The literary magazine, Flight, formerly 
edited at 205 West Fifteenth Street, Minne- 
apolis, has moved to 910 S. W. Third Ave., 
Portland, Oregon, according to Leland M. 
This quarterly is interested in short 
stories, literary articles, poetry, book reviews, 
and other miscellany which portrays Ameri- 
Material ranging 
from the satirical to the beautiful, from the 
thoughtful to sophisticated humor, will be 
considered. The top limit on prose is 1,200 
words and is paid for at one-half cent a word 
on publication. Verse should not exceed 36 
Beginning with 
the next issue, Flight plans further enlarge- 
ment, which means that more literary work 


Beynon. 


can life in all its phases. 


lines, bringing $1 and up. 


will be used. 





$10.000 Prize Contest 


Macfadden Publications, wants short stories 
from 2,500 to 4,500 words written in first person 
All stories 
must be based on facts that happened either to 


dealing with a theme of true romance. 




















HAVE YOU A SONG 
IN YOUR HEART? 


Have you ever heard a song in a talking pic- 
ture or listened to a catchy tune over the air 
that made you feel you would like to write a 
song? 

Then you may have within you that potential 
hit number which may be used in talking pic- 
tures or which music publishers may buy. Some 
of the greatest song hits in recent years, num- 
bers that have earned fortunes for their authors, 
come from people who once had to make a 
start in Song Writing. They had an idea 
which the public took to its heart and paid well 
for the privilege. How do you know you 
can’t do the same? 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING TO FIND OUT! 


We would like to send you, with our com- 
pliments, a copy of our 32-page booklet that 





COUPON 


Please send me, without obligation, your 32-page 
booklet. 
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tells you of the opportunities in Song Writing 
for Talking Pictures and Music Publication. 
It tells you what type of songs are in demand 

. explains how to catch the proper mood to 
write the lyric gives details of rhythm, 
meter . . . also tells how this organization as- 
sists the author to get his song publicised 
through proper construction by hit writers, 
through radio broadcast and submission to 
Talking Picture Producers and Music Pub- 
lishers. 

If you have written a song... . if you would 
like to write a song... if you intend to write 
a song... send for this helpful and instructive 
book immediately. Your name on the coupon 
below will bring it, postpaid, without cost or 
obligation. 

Don’t submit your song to anyone until you 
have read this book. Send today! 


Universal Song 
Service | 


601 Meyer Bldg. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Western & Sierra Vista, 
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you or to your acquaintances. The Macfadden 
magazines publish true stories, first person. They 
try to the very best of their ability to buy 
actual stories that happen to real people from 
new writers, and from people who have no idea 
of ever being a professional writer. 

Many a Macfadden story is staff re-written be- 
cause the original author lacked literary technique 
of the sort demanded by Macfadden; but the 
stories themselves are all by free lance writers 
and all paid for at high rates. Scores of WRITER’S 
Dicest readers have won prizes in the various 
Macfadden contests, and notified us of the prompt 
receipt of their check. Don’t let the fact that 
the Macfadden magazines have a large editorial 
staff of writers worry you. These writers are 
prohibited from entering any Macfadden con- 
test. They are all salaried re-write people (trained 
seals, being the professional term) and the friend 
of every beginning writer, whose story they polish 
up. If you have a true romance story to tell, 
the Macfadden $10,000 prize contest is worth 
your consideration. First prize is $1,500; and 
the next three prizes are $1,000 each. There are 
49 other cash prizes for a grand total of $10,000. 

Here are the rules, and before you read them 
remember that the purpose of this contest is to 
buy stories to be published in True Story, Love 
and Romance, True Experience and True Ro- 
mances. 

1. Length, 2,500 to 4,500 words. 

2. Contest closes June 30, 1936. 

3. Address contest scripts to “Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Short Romance Contest, P. O. Box 490, 
Grand Central Station, N. Y. C., N. Y. 

4. Scripts must be original and submitted direct. 





The Writing World 


By Davin B. Hampton 


That old adage certainly is true . try, try, 
again. Even to the fifteenth time. Before me are 
three cards. Sales of this past month. One 
story sold to the fourteenth magazine. Proof that 
you should not let three or four rejections deter 
you from your goal. 

HARRY MAULE (Doubleday, Doran) on a 
week’s vacation in Florida. RUDOLPH BLOCK 
(Bruno Lessing) in town from Europe. CATH- 
ERINE FOSS ALLEN, whose short stories are 
selling well in England on from California seeing 
her agents Barbour & McKeogh. 

J. LANE LINKLATER series start in DUN- 
CAN NORTON-TAYLOR’S magazine Detective 
Fiction Weekly. LEONARD SPIGELGASS re- 
signed from the Zeppo Marx Agency and is now 
a producer at M. G. M. TOM THIENES at 
work’ in Carmel on a murder mystery novel. 
HERBERT CERWIN has a cook book for men 
on the market. VINA DEL MAR busy “cleaning 
up” in Hollywood. Her income last year better 
than $100,000. And FAITH BALDWIN received 
$60,000 for her current Satevepost serial. ADE- 
LAIDE HUMPHRIES on second novel for Green- 


May, 1936 
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SONGWRITERS 


As legitimate publishers we are interested in new and 

original material. (We have no song service or publish- 

ing to sell you.) We offer the year’s best proposition. 
MANHATTAN MUSIC COMPANY 

P. O. Box 1111 Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why not try it? 

No experience required. You write the words or melodies. 

We do the rest. Experts in every branch of song-writing. 

Will write, arrange and compose music in reeangen form 

and solicit publishers’ attention for Stage, Screen and Radio 

use. A fascinating work. Send for our Special Offer Today. 
STUDIO SONG SERVICE 


Studio WD, Guarantee Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 











SONG - POETS, ATTENTION!!! 


Write Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You Play 
the Organ, sending 3 poems for free examination. You will 
find our guaranteed piano parts unequalled by other com- 
posers or bureaus in this line of work, Write for plan. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 


Clark Building, Dept. ‘“‘WD” Thomaston, Maine 


ONGWRITER 


Write today for your FREE COPY of 
24-page instructive booklet, which contains 
a wealth of information that will really 
help you. 

Send your song poems for free examina- 
tion and _ criticism. Prompt report and 
safe handling guaranteed. 

Listen to our regular Radio Programs of 
our clients songs over the 50, Watt 
Station, WHAS in Louisville, Kentucky. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, inc. 
Daleure Bldg. Dept. A. Salem, Indiana 































SONGWRITERS! 


If you have written, or are writing songs you want to sell, 
send for a FREE copy of a book which explains how to 
sell a song, details regarding copyrights, specimens of 
contract used by reliable publishers, and other valuable 
information not obtainable elsewhere. Enclose 6c stamps 
to cover mailing. 

My service is limited strictly to writing musjc arrange- 
ments—piano and orchestra scores—tor songwriters desir- 
ing the highest class professional work at a reasonable price. 
No collaborations or melodies to sell you. Submit your 
lyrics and melodies (no lyrics considered without melodies ) 
for critical analysis and advice without obligation, enclos- 
ing self-addressed stamped envelope for return. 


HAROLD CONRAD 
502 Michigan Square Building, Chicago, Illinois 


(Interviews by appointment only and charged for at 
hourly rate.) 











THE 


THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


the most profitable, fascinating, and 
colorful fields of modern literature. 
Have you ever tried to write a play? 
It's great fun and excellent training for 
a writer. 


WRITER'S DIGEST'S four-month course of 
instruction and individual criticism of play- 
writing opens up to the author a progressive 
and thrilling world of artistic endeavor. 


HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


® The course itself is written by Eugene Walter, 
author of "The Easiest Way," "Paid in Full," "The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and a score of Hol- 
lywood and Broadway Hits. It is the best course 
on playwriting available. 

®@ The course consists of 10 assignments covering 
every branch of playwriting. Before beginning the 
first assignment, Mr. Walter gives each student a 
sound working idea of back-stage work before pro- 
ceeding into playwriting itself. 

@ Each of the ten assignments concludes with an in- 
dividual lesson for you to do. Your lesson de- 
pends on what you want to do, and what your 
talents are. 

® Each of your lessons is carefully read and criticized 
by us. They are returned to you with our detailed 
constructive remarks. 

@ Each student completes a three-act play before 
graduating from the course. Extra time is given 
if requested at no cost. The course is sold on a 
money-back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. 
We will sell it for $10 because playwriting 
happens to be the hobby of several mem- 
bers on the staff, and we enjoy working on, 
and criticizing plays. We mention this fact 
because obviously no individual course in 
playwriting could be sold profitably for $10. 
We reserve the right to cancel any enroll- 
ment by sending the student his money back. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East |2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Enroll me as a paid-in-full student in the WRITER'S DIGEST 
INDIVIDUAL COURSE IN PLAYWRITING. | enclose $10 
payment in full. It is understood that THERE IS NO OTHER 
FEE OF ANY KIND. If not fully satisfied my money will be 
refunded in full if same is requested within 30 days after my 
enrollment is received. 


Name 
Address 
City sepa aan a -..e. State 
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berg; bringing the script to N. Y. from her home 
in Cleveland. WALTER SCHMIDT of This 
Week, continues to sell short stories done in his 
spare time. HARRY LEON WILSON, JR., a 
scenarist in Hollywood. 


If you have completed a novel worthy of a 
prize look into the Harper and Brother contest. 
CHARLES FRANCIS (SOCKER) COE in Doc- 
tor’s Hospital for minor operation. MRS. LYNN 
CARRICK enters agency field in New York. Hus- 
band editor of Bobbs-Merrill Co. The late RING 
LARDNER’S son is a publicist in Hollywood. 


The Triton Syndicate continued working by 
candlelight during the Hartford flood, according 
to Editor JAKE BOLLES. BEN R. HAMPTON, 
in charge of Foreign Department, married to VIR- 
GINIA ALLISON. JANE FRANCES MULLIN 
in town with HELEN MINARDI. LEDA BAUER 
holds down two spots . . . Doubleday, Doran’s 
film rights manager and a job with R. K. O. 
The publishers, L. C. Page & Co., filed injunction 
against new SHIRLEY TEMPLE film “Captain 
January.” NICOL SMITH in town signing up 
with King Features. College Humor has decided 
not to buy serials. Only short stories, articles and 
humor. 


More books of poems coming along by OGDEN 
NASH. JOHN L. SPIVAK spent six months 
digging up first hand data for his new book, 
“Europe Under the Terror.” Again Pitcairn Island 
due for more publicity. This time the result of 
twelve years research by DR. HARRY L. SHA- 
PIRO. ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS in Honolu- 
lu, en route to China and Japan. ARTHUR B. 
REEVES has written a new CRAIG KENNEDY 
mystery. Using Hauptmann and the trial as a 
background and solving it by astrology. The 
English novelist, CECIL ROBERTS visiting New 
York. 

H. C. PAXTON, Country Gentleman, ill and 
away recouperating. ADELA ROGERS ST. 
JOHN is a licensed pilot. Left recently for Eng- 
land to write a film for Doug Fairbanks, Jr., and 
get material for Cosmopolitan articles. JACK 
LAIT promoted to editorship of N. Y. Daily Mir- 
ror. CRITCHELL (BOB) RIMINGTON, Dodge 
Company, getting his yacht into summer condi- 
tion. Likely ARTHUR MCKEOGH, Good 
Housekeeping, will be spending the summer on 
his houseboat. A big boost for “Six Lost Women” 
by LOUIS SOBOL. FAITH ELLEN SMITH’S 
romantic short stories continue in great demand. 
FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER’S new musical 
farce, “The Fatal Lady” opened very successfully 
in Baltimore. 


TOM DAVIN left the editorial job on the 
American Museum Magazine to fill the vacancy 
with Robert M. McBride Co. POLLY PAULSEN 
is a collector of perfume bottles. LILA WORTH- 
INGTON of the Brandt & Brandt offices passed 
away suddenly. PHILIP S. VAN CISE has writ- 


ten a most interesting book, “Fighting the Under- 
He is the D. A. of Denver, Colo. 


world.” 
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Film producers fear a writers’ dictatorship if 
the various contract changes become effective 
which the Author league are sponsoring. DON- 
ALD OGDEN STEWART and GENE MARKEY 
are considered two of the foremost radio writers 
of today. “Swamp Shadow,’ a first novel by 
KATHERINE HAMILL accepted by Knopf. She 
is of the Fortune Magazine staff. ROBERT 
SHERWOOD’S successful play “Jdiot’s Delight’, 
now in book form. THORNTON WILDER’S 
younger sister, CHARLOTTE has done a book 
of poems. 

MAX BRAND'S Cosmopolitan story purchased 
by Paramount for pictures. EDITH WHARTON 
wrote a novel which was later dramatized for 
the stage by OWEN DAVIS. Now, Scribner’s are 
bringing out the play in book form. That is a 
perfect triangle WESTBROOK PEGLER back 
from his overlong European trip. NELSON 
DOUBLEDAY also back. ROSAMOND BEN- 
SON’S first novel in four years, “Weather in the 
Street.’ JAMES HILTON back to England via 
the Panama Canal. FRAZIER HUNT doing his 


autobiography from his home in Westport, Conn. 


“Life & Times” by SHIRLEY TEMPLE and 
ghosted by Max Trell, Pictorial Review, published 
in book form by Saalfield Co. SAX ROHMER 
en route home after making new contract with 
his publishers. R. J. CUDDIHY, publisher of 
Literary Digest, visiting Hollywood. 

Juvenile writer, BERNICE CRAIL motoring 
east this spring. R. P. HARRIS has a first novel 
on the Houghton Mifflin Spring list, “The Foxes.” 

EUGENE CUNNINGHAM, the western writer 
and formerly of the El Paso Times is editor of the 
new magazine, New Mexico. J. EDGAR HOO- 
VER, the “G” chief, has written a foreward 
for a gangster book “Farewell, Mr. Gangster.” 
MAX MILLER east to see his publishers anent 
his new novel WALTER DURANTY sojourning 
in Florida and working on a novel, “Nerves of 
Granite.” 


CHRISTOPHER ROBIN the character made 
famous in the A. A. MILNE children’s book has 
grown up in the forthcoming one. “Fifty Years A 
Surgeon” by DR. ROBERT T. MORRIS is now 
printed in Braille. More than two thousand ap- 
plications were received on the Houghton Mifflin 
Fellowship Contest. OLIVER LA FARGE back 
east after a long sojourn in New Mexico gather- 
ing data for his new novel. 


A record of some sort has been established in 
royalty payments .. . HELEN DAWES BROWN 
has received one hundred semi-annual royalty 
checks on her book, “The College Girl.” The 
radio news commentator BOAKE CARTER has a 
book out, “America Speaks.” GEORGE HORACE 
LORIMER back from his Southern California 
trip. FREDERICK LAMBECK is pen name of 
JOE TITZELL of the Doubleday Doran staff. 
GEOFFREY HOMES is really DAN MANIN- 
WARING. Grosvenor Literary Agency merged 
with Curtis Brown of London. 


May, 
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NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Will promptly and freely consider for publication 
new, unusual manuscripts. Royalty or fee basis.* 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


*Fee basis means that authors will have to contribute 
a fraction of the expense of their books. Remember 
that Theodore Dreiser started exactly in this way!! 














Professional Piano Arrangement 
to YOUR MELODY by 
CRAWFORD NELMS 


Pianist Composer and Radio Entertainer 
Full information on popularizing, complete list of Reliable 
Publishers and all copyright Free with each arrangement. 
Price of arrangement $5.00. Additional copies, each $1.00. 
Collaboration data on request. Address 


5732 Oakridge Ave., 





Jacksonville, Florida 








GAIN GREATER 
VOCABULARY 


Increase your writing ability easily without diction- 
ary. Gain 1,000 words in 10 days. Complete course 
50c. Money back if dissatisfied. 


BEAUMONT & CO. 







1057 Parkwood 
Cleveland, Ohio 
















WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.00 yearly, Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








RADIO WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


We sell radio continuity to radio stations in the United 
States and Canada. We are interested in receiving from 
writers show ideas, radio serials and programs suitable 
for commercial sale to a sponsor. Send continuity or 
synopsis of what you have to offer. 


SPARKSTON RADIO SYNDICATE 
443%, St. Joseph Street Quebec, P. Q. Canada 











SEND ME YOUR GAG IDEAS 


Cash in on your sense of humor 
I have arranged to handle a limited number of new col- 
laborators. Your salable ideas marketed. NO COST. I 
split the check with you as high as 50-50. FREE criti- 
cism and help on each idea sent. Read my article in April 
Writer’s Digest. Stamped addressed envelope required. 


$$$ DON ULSH $$$ 


443 Wrightwood Chicago, Ill. 
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<— - STIM it ATOR 


Do you find it hard to create novel, thrilling plots? Use 
DEAL-A-PLOT, marvelous new plotting device. By cutting 
and dealing cards, you obtain your characters and their traits, 
the setting, the plot problem, one or more complications, 
the climax (or several crises and a climax). Thirty-six 
cards, each containing 52 plot essentials, are the basis; liter- 
ally millions of plots can be developed; it is a practical 
impossibility for twe users to obtain the same plot. Fascinat- 
ing, too—a grand party game. ONLY $1 POSTPAID. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa St., DENVER, COLO. 
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44 WrRITER’s DIGEST 


Sir: 

I would appreciate a paragraph in the Dicest 
regarding our new home furnishing magazine. 

Our rates at the present time are $5.00 a thou- 
sand words as a basis, and I take the liberty of 
paying more according to the merit of the mate- 
rial. For photographs we pay from 50c to $2.50. 

Both Mr. Johnson, the publisher, and myself 
have been in the trade paper business for quite a 
few years and I personally am acquainted with 
both the writer’s and the editor’s angles. 

Fine Furniture, 
Rop G. Mackenzie, Editor, 
Assoc. of Commerce Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Fine Furniture is a monthly trade journal to 
7,000 retail well-rated furniture dealers, department 
stores and interior decorators. The purpose of the 
publication is to assist retail furniture store outlets 
to sell more furniture through better merchan- 
dising. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER'S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of amy other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box counts the same as five words. Advertisers 
report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the June issue on or before May 14. Rates 7 
cents the word. 








AU REVOIR and auf wiedersehn in “Bliss In A Read- 
er’s Paradise.” $1 book for 25 cents, stamps. Ad- 
dress: The Publishing Author, Box 106, Covington, 
Kentucky. a 

EXECUTIVE in public service, employing four million, 
and interesting entire nation, will furnish one hun- 
dred practical ideas for special articles, with outline 
of treatment, exact sources of complete material and 
interested publications for thirty cents in stamps. 
Bruce Roberts, 901 Bedford Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SPEEDY SALE: $5.00 Gallishaw books, $3.25; 
$10.00 Plot Genie, $5.75; three $10.00 Supplemen- 
tary Formulas, each $4.75; six Fiction Formulas, 
Wolverton, $3.50; Plotto, Trial and Error, both 
$14.00; Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, $3.50. All in per- 
fect condition; like new. Grace Woodworth, General 
Delivery, Hornell, N. Y. 


AUTHORS, 100 file cards with your name printed, 
$1.00. United Sales Service, Station G, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOWARD CROSBY, M.C.S., formerly Quantico, Va. 
(or anyone knowing his whereabouts). Contact me 
through Box B-6. 


SHORT SHORTS—Complete plot outline “O’Henry” 
trick ending—One Dollar. Box A-8. 


PLOT WIZARD—50c coin. Writers, Producers, Sce- 
narios. D. Palmer, 425 Gough St., San Francisco, 
California. 











Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published July 15th is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee... $3.00 postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














MUSIC ENGRAVING-PRINTING. Anything in music, 
Don’t hand copy, print it. 100 sheet music copies 
without title page, $6.95. Wallee Brown Music Print, 
Boscobel, Wis. 


FREE CONTEST BULLETIN! “Spanish Names of Cal- 
ifornia Places,” 25c. E. Miller, 837 N. Mentor, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS NEATLY PRINTED, $1.50. 
High class work. Quick service. Free samples. 
Atlas Distributing Co., Dept. WD, 1814 Bedford 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY READING NEWSPAPERS, 25c. Edna 
May Bush, Greensburg, Pa. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. 


Complete 
details, 25c coin. Capital Mail Service. Box 1180, 
Washington, D. C. 
NUDE PHOTOS. Thirteen sources, 20c. Box B-4. 


HOLLYWOOD and Southern California local color. 
Ten questions answered for dollar bill. Box 785, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


CHARACTERIZE through scientific human nature 
study. Postal brings particulars. 428 4th and Pike 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


NEAT WRITERS WANTED—Address envelopes, list 
names for an established mail order firm that pays 
on the Ist and 15th each month. This is real work. 
Not just a promise. Send 25c (coin) today for the 
address of this firm and also 100 other markets for 
names. Riley Ad. Service, 280542 Ellendale, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED ... Free Lance writers and photographers 
to represent news agency. Write, stating experience 
and qualifications. Box B-5. 


ONE HUNDRED SNAPPY COMEBACKS—Send 10c 
and stamp. Henry McCormack, Winchester, Mass. 


PULP WRITERS, learn about poisons! Ten questions 
answered for dollar bill. Box 785, Santa Monica, 
California. 


LET ME HELP YOU solve your personal problems— 
love, marriage, life-work. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Write in detail enclosing one dollar. Box B-7. 


DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS. Eight pages 
842x1l, mimeographed. 25 cents, coin. Roy Bass, 
408 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


USED NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE AMERICA COURSE. 





Best offer. Jack Poulin, R. No. 1, Muskegon, Mich. 
TIRED? SLUGGISH? Eau de Cologne Franlene in- 


vigorates and refreshes when applied to temples and 
wrists. Its fragrance elicits that sparkle you need 
in your work. Have this aromatic energizer always 
near your typewriter. 4 oz. $1.00 prepaid or $1.10 
C.0O.D. Franlene, 11808 South State, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPLETE PLOTTO, 12 dollars; will consider books 
by D’Orsay, Uzzell, etc., in part trade. David 
Thomas, 434 Pine St., Lockport, N. Y. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES PAY. Crossword puzzles add 
to many writers’ incomes. Particulars regarding 
markets and methods for stamp. Carroll, Box 35, 
Riverside, Ill. 


NEW PLOTTO, what offers! 
Long Beach, Calif. 


YOUNG WRITER, ambitious but unpublished, wants 
agent to criticize and market fiction on strictly com- 
mission basis. John N. Laing, 204 Willow Ave., Ta- 
koma Park, Md. 


Marie, 16 Pier Place, 


HOLLYWOOD offers you sample synopsis of famous 
screen success. Write your own and submit to 
studio. $1.00. 966% Larrabee, Hollywood, Calif. 


WILL SELL, “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” $2.00. 
First class condition. E. Geiger, 339 W. 6th 
Street, Emporium, Kansas. 


ONE HUNDRED NEW BUSINESS PROMOTIONAL 

PLANS! A few subjects: Reporting for Trade 
Journals, Typewriting for Authors, Clipping Bureau, 
Photography, and 96 others equaliy as good. In- 
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crease your income writers. You need this 64-page 
book. SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW! $1.00 post- 
paid. Mid West Service Exchange, 5560 Shields 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


WASHINGTON INFORMATION supplied, average an- 


swer $1.00, including snapshots if desired. Also 
research subjects in Washington’s largest libraries. 
Rates reasonable. G. M. Cottle, 217 11th St., S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


BEGINNING WRITERS, OPPORTUNITY SEEKERS— 


Make money working with us. Dime brings co- 
operative layout and prosperity plan. Hinkle News- 
paper Service, Station A-60, Joplin, Mo. 


“OOLAGAH OOZING,” famous rustic newspaper from 


Will Rogers’ birthplace, 25c. 


Crimson Canary, 
Claremore, Okla. 


TAN CRASH WHISK BROOM HOLDER. Hand-em- 


broidered. Nice gift. Postpaid, 50c. coin. Lois 
Carlson, Overbrook, Kansas. 


LYNN BARR, 1219 So. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, 


Calif. University graduate. Successful practitioner. 
Let me help you. Personal problems, health, finance. 
Month’s treatment with instructions, $2.00. 


USE A GOOD WRITER’S oo this summer. 


Will go anywhere. Box B-8. 


WRITER’S “HANDY TOOLS” THAT BUILD “live” 


characterization—save time. 1,000 synonyms “Said,” 
classified, 25c. 1,000 “Live Adjectives” for “pep,” 
35c. “Verbs of Action” (8 pages) “punch,” 50c. 
real “writer’s set.” All three, $1.00. “Emotional 
Character Delineation” helps create characters that 
“live.”” $1.00. Working Writer’s Service, 115 Olym- 
pic Place, Seattle, Wash. 


400 CHARACTER NAMES—tTheir meanings and ori- 


gins, 50c plus stamp. J. McAndrew, Marion, Ala. 


FOUR CROSSWORD PUZZLE BUYERS LISTS for 30 


cents. All puzzlers’ supplies. J. James, 84 Law- 
rence Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


WRITE ACCURATE FLYING STORIES—Three _ 


tions for one dollar. Technical eee! add 25% 
Answers by licensed pilot. Box B-1. 


$2.50 PRIZE FOR TYPE-WRITTEN paraphrase of 


poem “Sisters.” Order book Roving Roads, fifty 
cents. Contest closes June 30th. Louie Anderson, 
Strawn, Texas. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 


Dime, stamp. (Copyright, 1935.) Alworth, 757 
Merkle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


GOLD PROSPECTING! for pleasure and profit. Ques- 


tions answered, 25c each; locations, methods, equip- 
ment, etc. Prompt, accurate, detailed answers. 
L. Denver, Milford, Kansas. 


WRITE LETTERS FOR CASH IN ADVANCE. Full 


instructions only 25c. G. Lamb, Box 54, Sullivan, Ky. 





MORE CAMERA Journalist Ideas by Rossiter Snyder, 


wei Edward McKenzie, 24 West 20th Street, New 
ork. memes 


PRESS CARDS! For the Freelance Writer, 25c. (Like 


a reporter’s.) Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





WHY NOT LET OUR FRIENDSHIP CLUB BANISH 


that isolation of spirit, mind heart? Enclose post- 
age. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


ANDREW M. LAVISH please contact Box 414, An- 


napolis, Maryland. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world-wide subjects 


about everything of human _ interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





WANTED, CORRESPONDENCE with a man who likes 


adventure and isn’t snooty about it. Age 23-30. 
Box 414, Annapolis, Maryland. 





YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 


lished, if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars, 3c stamp. Alworth, 757 Merkle Ave., 
Marion, Ohio. 
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xX R Revision often secures ac- 
bb sevta nce. This I can give. 

Booth Tarkington, Owen Wis- 
ter, William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, Wilbur_ Daniel 
Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comfort 
endorse my work, as did Jack London. I specialize in de- 
veloping new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short 
Stories (Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street 
& Smith. Established in 1912, now many writers have 


made a beaten path to my door. 
50 Morningside Drive 


ALEXANDER JESSUP, NEW YORK CITY 








CRASH THE SPRING MARKETS With Protecsionn 


Original and duplicate neatly typed. 2 first and last sheets. 
Errors corrected. ‘ suggested markets. 50. words and 
up. 20c per 1,000. 15,000-50,000, 25c per 1,000. 5,000-15,000, 
7 per 1,000, 2,500-5,000, 35¢ per 1,000. 1,000-2,500, 35c per 
1,000. We pay return postage. 


CARR mesoenry $ ~ Jes 
“More for Your M: 


P. O. Box 95 NARROCATE, TENNESSEE 








IT'S YOUR FAULT 


if you don’t sell your material. Concentrate your energies 
on the service that can help. Why look about for the 
cheapest service and get nowhere? Make a new start 
with our dependable service. 

FREE READING of any length script. 

Public Speakers who are too busy—let us help you. 
We can solve your speech a and help you hold 
your audience spellbound. rite for reasonable rates on 
exclusive material. 

Our FREE circular will give you complete details of 
both services. Write for it, today! 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Canadian office: 
705 Railway Exchange Bidg., 637 Craig St. W., Montreal 








Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25, words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Efficient service. 50c, 1,000 words. Two carbons free. 
Extra outer pages. Proof read. Corrections if re- 
quested. Mailed flat. 20% off 20,000 or over. $10.00 
for 3 act plays. You'll be satisfied. 


VIRGINIA RUMSEY 


150 S. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Converted and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. 
A od expert and prompt service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











There Are Shortcuts To Success 


My prpatient qoureotn 7s FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY 
WRITING will prove it to yom Reasonable. Sensible. 
Adapted to your individual ne 

Cellaborationor criticism service, also. As a get-acquainted 
offer, send story with $2.50 for detailed analysis. Fee may 
be applied on course, if desired. 

By the author of over 200 published stories, articles, and 
three books. 


DORIS GARST 500 Cedar Douglas, Wyoming 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 



































































































46 WRITER’S DIGEST 


TEN ORIGINAL PLOT SYNOPSES FOR SALE. $2 
each. Geo. T. Atkins, 1206 Parkway, Austin, Texas. 





SCREEN WRITING EXPLAINED. All you need to 
know to start $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Vin- 
cent Brignani, 188 Race street, San Jose, California. 





A FAMILY SECRET: Formula our grandmothers used 
for removing superfluous hair. Inexpensive. Keeps 
complexion lovely. Send dime plus stamp to Nellie 
Baer, 205 Market St., Santa Cruz, California. 





PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHY is a mimeographed 
bulletin for Camera Journalists. Sample 10c. Sny- 
der Publishing Co., 24 West 20th Street, New York. 





1200 MARKETS for illustrated articles and photo- 
graphs, 50c. Max Newberg, 24 West 20th Street, 
ew York. 





WILL SELL TO FIRST PURCHASER via money order, 
Plot Genie, $6.00. Estelle Geiger, 339 W. 6th St., 
Emporium, Pa. 


DIVORCES IN MEXICO—Ten Days—Free information. 
International Law Office, First National Bank Build- 
ing, El Paso, Texas. 


“PROFITABLE WRITING OPPORTUNITIES” Folio 
for beginners for 3c stamp. H. Hippenstiel, Russell 
Ave., Bethlehem, Penna. 


SHORT-SHORTS, juvenile paragraph, joke and filler 
markets. Contests. 100 of each, 50c. All for $1.00. 
Writer’s calendar, 50c. Free with $1 - order. Bob 
Ross, Suite 510, 1560 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





INTIMATE VIEW OF MAE WEST sent sealed for $1. 
Box A-2. 





STORY CONSTRUCTION, 
eight concise prints, $1 bill. 
Helmet, Calif. 


Opening to Ending, my 
Edwin L. Sabin, Rt. 1, 


WANTED—Poems, Stories! Address mss. to Crown 
Publishing Co., Box 290-WD, New Haven, Conn. 


Sample copy, 15c. 


1936 EDITION Hundred Best Markets for Your Photo- 
graphs, 20c (stamps or silver). Robert McGiff, 122 
West 20th Street, New York. 





YOUNG MAN, slightly cracked, trying to write, wants 
correspondence. Donald Friend, Bristol, Maryland. 





NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER! AN endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


POEMS WANTED—for new poetry monthly. Submit 
one or more now for June issue. Prizes. Write for 
particulars or send manuscripts in for consideration. 
Frazer Press, Box 45-C, N. Topeka, Kansas. 


PLOTTO FOR SALE—Excellent condition—$15.00. 
yy Hopkins, 836 So. Union Ave., Los Angeles, 
ali 


PUBLISH A PAPER for writers on small capital. 
Complete plan, sample paper, 10c. Emery Publish- 
ing Co., 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


NEW, ORIGINAL, PLOT OUTLINES. 2-25c. Juanita 
Cottom, 42742 W. 51 Street, Los Angeles, California. 











SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 





AUTHOR-TYPIST 


Writers! Poorly dressed salesmen make few sales, Let an 
expert put your MSS in correct form for submission to 
editors. I sell my own stories. Perhaps I can inject the 
proper dramatic punch to make your yarns click, Typing, 
minor corrections, 40c a thousand; carbon free. 


SPENCER'S TYPING SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 693 Wadsworth, Kansas 
(Formerly Veterans Administration Home, Kansas) 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

























500 FOREIGN EXPRESSIONS. One dollar. Cash. 
J. W. Rollins, Box 8, Westernport, Maryland. 


Many helpful 
Besner-Z, 


ATTENTION: Join the Writers Circle. 
advantages offered. Information free. 
30 Church, N. Y. City. 


PROSTITUTES LINGO—Valuable to writers. 20c, 
Box O-3. 


NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and features, 


List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 
SONGWRITERS. New contest—send stamp, details, 


Basil Alt, New Washington, Ohio. 


WRITERS, HUMORISTS! I will cartoon your gags, 
or send you gay illustrations (pen and ink), $1 
each, M. oa Marco, 174 W. 126 Street, 
New York, 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uniform 
Bottom Margins” included Free. Alworth, 757 Mer- 
kle Ave., Marion, Ohio. 


HOW TO SELL PHOTOCRAPHS TO EDITORS, 50c; 
Put Your Camera on the Payroll, 50c. Rossiter 
Snyder, 24 West 20th Street, New York. 


PLOT LADDER for writing professional salable stor- 
ies, step by step. 50c coin, 

ORIGINATING COUNTLESS PLOTS—Professionally, 
with methods on analyzing published stories. 25c¢ 
coin, sold only with Ladder. 

SALABLE STORIES FROM NEWS ITEMS; four com- 
plete sample story synopses. 50c each. Plot Lad- 
der Service, 1121 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


THREE SHORT POEMS perfected, fifty cents, by 
published author and poet. O. Box 129, King- 
ston, R. I 


STAMP COLLECTORS — Money-saving information 
plus stamps worth remittance, 13c. Stamp League, 
Lock Box 4, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ACME WRITERS’ SERVICE—Dictionary of Western 
terms; Writing the Western Story; Writing the 
Pulp Paper Love Story; Writing the Smooth Paper 
Love Story; Editorial Taboos; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; Do’s and Don'ts for 
Writers; Plots to Avoid, Juveniles; Action Story; 
Mystery Story; Earning While Learning, Special: 
10c each. 301 N. Fifth Street, Douglas, Wyoming. 





START TYPEWRITTEN LITTLE PAPER—10c for 
samples 4-8 page 5'42x8'% photo-printed, miniature 
type. Cost $3.50 first hundred (4-pages, 2500 
words), add’l 40c/100. Use clipped ads, cuts, draw- 
ings. Ahoy, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


SELL YOUR SNAPSHOTS! Booklet (over 100 mar- 
kets), 25c. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANN WILLIAMS PROPHETESS. Intuitive powers. 
Personal, confidential replies. 25c Birth date. 1100 
Narragansett Boulevard, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—(Bar- 
gains.) Catalogue 10c. Courses wanted. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


ONE PICTURE IS WORTH 10,000 WORDS—Will draw 
and engrave pictures you need to vivify story on 
linoleum blocks 3 x 4 size, $1.25 each. Louis 
Chavez Studio, 737 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Artist and author of “A Study in Symbo- 
lism,” 59 full page illustrations, $1.25. Write for 
circular. 





POEMS WANTED TO COMPLETE BOOK. Submit 
immediately. Limit about 300 words. Any subject, 
but must disclose unusual ability. Insert scanning 
marks. (Don’t copy rythm or words.) Rare op- 
portunity as acceptable contributors will be granted 
interest in prospective publication and profits. 

P. Griffith, P. O. Box 627, Birmingham, Ala. 


HUMORIST to collaborate with Professional Cartoonist 
on sydicated daily strip. No beginners. 50-50 basis. 
Material must be outstanding. Walt Williams, 
5143 E. North St., Indianapolis. 
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WRITERS’ RESEARCH BUREAU—Authoritative in- 
formation San Diego vicinity. Exposition, Border, 
Immigration, Navy, etc. Questions, 30c. Five for 
$1.00. 4043 37th, San Diego, Cal. 


CONFESSIONS OF IRENE, charmingly written. Holds 
one spellbound, exciting, 35c. Wainut Specialiy, 
Everett, Mass. 


TEN COMPLETE CLIPPINGS local column which 
has received national attention, 25c. Good way to 
learn to be a columnist. Box 67, Harrisonburg, La. 


IS THERE SUCH A FEMALE? _ Twenty-six, seven. 
Brunette—perhaps five three. Proud, beautiful lady. 
Face not pretty, not ugly. University. Likes 
sports, travel, just darn Teckshases that need no 
gin starter. Box B-3. 

PLOTTO—One in new condition, $8.00. 

Greenville, Ohio. 


$100 PRIZE CONTEST for amateur writers only. 
Monthly prizes for best short stories and poems by 
beginners. For details write Contest Editor, Box 
92, Lockland, O. 


BACK ISSUES—Magazines, lowest prices. Reader’s 
Digest, $2.00 set. Used books. Reliabie, Box 1930, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WRITERS, I KNOW TEXAS. Any information, dia- 
logue, color, facts, any date or locality. Cowboys, 
Cowboy songs, Rangers, Indians, Pineywoods, Cen- 
tennial, Texas History, etc., stamp, Texas Booster, 
516 Columbia, Houston, Texas. 


PLOTTO AND ACTION-ADVENTURE GENIE. First 
Money Order for $15.00 gets both. Excellent con- 
dition. J. Burnes, 409 N. Oakhurst, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


COAL MINE JARGON—50c silver. 
Byesville, O. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—i00 pages as low 
as 25c each—booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk & Co., 
6325 N. Clark St., Chicago, Iil. 


COCKTAIL AND DRINK IDIOM for your story, 25c. 
Actual recipes included. Authored by Broadway nite 
club bartender. Hickey, 135 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


BEGINNER WRITERS needing small income, write 
inclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Service, 23 
Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


INDIAN RELICS, Beadwork, Coins, Minerals, Curios, 
Books. 10 different foreign coins, 15c. Catalogue, 
5c. Indian Museum, Northbranch, Kansas. 


Ottman, 





Howard Potts, 





Trade Journal Notes 


Effective with this month’s issue, Building Mod- 
ernization, 192 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
will become “Building and Modernization” and 
will cover new construction as well as moderniza- 
tion, with concentration on single residences, apart- 
ment houses and store buildings. 

The Tobacco World, 236 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., changed from a semi-monthly to a 
monthly issue beginning with the April issue. Ho- 
bart B. Hankins has resumed his duties as pub- 
lisher and editor after a long leave of absence. 

Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, has bought Home Aquarium 
Bulletin, East Orange, N. J., and will merge it with 
All-Pets Magazine. 

L. F. Boffey and S. F. Heinritz, for nearly twen- 
ty years co-editors of The Purchasing Agent and 
Purchasing, have organized The Boffey Publishing 
Co., at 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. C., and purchased 
The Executive Purchaser from Rogreen Pubs., 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


— "I'll Go With You 
All the Way to Success!" 


YOU MUST HAVE ABILITY to succeed. 
Given that, you CAN succeed. But why 
muddle blindly? I can and will boost you 
toward success with: Marketing of all salable 
material, of every type; Kindly Criticism that 
not merely shows what is wrong but suggests 
remedies; actual LINE BY LINE pencilled 
Revision on MS., if requested ; Collaboration 
when warranted. 

Send me your best story as a test. Modest 
rates for FULL SERVICE: Each MS. up to 





5,000 words, $2.00; over, 40c per 1,000; 
postage. FULLY REFUNDED on salable 
MSS.! Remember, skeptics: I go all the way 


to success with clients who possess ability! My 
files bulge with proof ! 


CHARLES P. GORDON, 


Dept. WD, Box 148 
DANTE, VIRGINIA 











How to Prepare and Where to Sell Stories 


Get this new 36-page book which includes a complete 
directory of the leading magazines and editors with their 
addresses. Every writer should have a ‘et’ 

ent to you prepaid on_ receipt 


Sent to you prepaid on receipt "of ‘50c 


E. A. ODELL & SON 
109 N. Taylor Kirkwood, Mo. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally ede | for publication. I revise, 
polish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
Returned to you typed and with carbon copy. Ten 
one dollar per thousand words. Books, 60 cents per 
thousand words. 


EDITH M. NAILL - - - 








Edgerton, Missouri 








POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscription, May-December, inclusive, or 
send $2 for a year’s subscription and receive FR your choice 
of the following $1 books: (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, (2) 
: et TECHNIQUE ‘SIMPL IFIED, (3) VERSE pons ‘~~ 
NEW, (4) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE (1-2-3-4 
pwd 900 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, (5) THE PRACTICAL 
RHYMER, rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST AID FOR FICTION- 
ISTS, with market list. For other Specials, Prize Program, etc., 
send self-addressed stamped envelope. Specials good April and 
May only. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, ose a conz) 
702 North Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 








* 
F. E. WOLVERTON 


Cape Girardeau Missouri 


offers criticism, collaboration, instruction, and sales 
service on short stories at rates you can afford 
to pay. 
|! am managing editor of SHORT STORY WRIT- 
ERS; author of SIX FICTION FORMULAS and of 
numerous published short stories. 

Established in 1928 

Continuous advertising in Digest 

2300 satisfied clients 

Chamber of Commerce reference 

New York City sales agent 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 














WRITER’S 








AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
REVISION 
TYPING 
MARKETING FACILITIES 


We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technic and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 
Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Send for catalogue. 


Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 





Distinctive Typewriting 


ag va perfect work that will give your manuscripts 

e Appeal.’’ Minor corrections in spelling and punctu- 

Ha arbon and extra first page. 40c per 1000 words. 
MARY KATE KEEFE 

807 Gregg Avenue FLORENCE, S. C. 














DESPAIRING WRITERS-- 


sell a story or article-- 


York City, for SOME VERY IN- 
TERESTING FREE INFORMATION. 











Do You Need Mss. Carrier Envelopes? 


50 No. 11 Printed Your Copy 
Other Sizes Priced Proportionately Low 


JAMES S. STRACHAN 
WAITE PARK, MINN. 


50 No. 10 Printed Your Copy $1 715 Postpaid 





who are afraid they never will 


Kindly write JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, 
P. 0. Box 41, Station "H", New 





FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, KENTUCKY 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, prompt typing service on all manuscript 
work. Minor corrections (if requested), one carbon copy, 
extra first and last pages free. very page carefully proof- 
read. Mailed flat. Satisfaction guaranteed Fee: 35c per 
thousand words; over 20,000 words, 30c per thousand; 


poetry 2c per line. 
MARIE GREEN 
P. O. Box 43 Kenmore, N. Y. 





THIS MONTH ONLY! 


Special criticism fee: Shorts or short stories, 50c; Serials, 
$2.00; Books, $5 (plus postage), Helped one writer get 
$530 for 3 stories; placed ant Ry | for another with 
> tion for two more. I’m plac books, serials, articles, 

ort stories and have W RI TEN EDITORIAL REQUESTS 
FOR MORE. Revision suggestions where needed. Jour- 
nalism grad, U. of Ill. Many sales own stuff. 10% sales 


Commission, 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Dr. Danville, Ill. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The name of their new maga. 
zine will be Purchasing. 

Vacation Magazine, 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C,, 
issued a school teachers edition May 1st, mailed 
free to professors and teachers in Eastern centers, 

Men’s Apparel Reporter opened its new quarters 
at 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., recently. 

The Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, changed its size beginning with the April 
issue from pocket size to standard 7x10 type size 
and will use more features. 

A publication which will be welcomed by all 
trade journalists is about to be revived and put on 
the market again, known as the 1936-37 edition of 
the Market Data Book, business paper edition, 
published by Advertising Publications, Inc., 100 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago (also 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
C.), which for 15 years was the standard refer- 
ence book for industrial and trade advertisers. It 
is to be published next September. 

The Delicatessen Merchant, 45 West 45th St, 
New York City has changed its name to National 
Delicatessen Grocer, with national instead of local 
circulation being planned. 

The Mail Order Journal, 608 South Dearborn 

t., Chicago, IIll., is a lusty new baby in the mail 
order field, advertising and sales promotion, selling 
by mail, etc. 

New Equipment Digest is the name of a new 
publication launched at 11 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
Ill., to cover the basic news of the industry and 
industrial equipment direct to the buyer. It con- 
tains in each issue a comprehensive digest of the 
industrial news of the month, sales policies, con- 
struction news, expansion activities, personnel 
changes, new materials and their applications, new 
equipment, etc. It proposes to have a 30,000 guar- 
anteed circulation. It is a news tabloid. D. M. 
Andrews is editor. 

The Business Journalist, 222 West Adams St., 
Chicago, IIl., is changing from a quarterly into a 
monthly. It covers editorial planning, sources of 
editorial material, handling editorial copy, features 
and illustrations, presentation, typography, mechan- 
ical set-up, printing, paper, covers, etc—in short, 
the field of business journalism. 

E. R. Haan, Homecraft Editor, Popular Mechan- 
ics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago, pays $3 to $4 
cash on acceptance for short articles of 50 to 150 
words, illustrated with a clear sketch or a good 
photo, submitted by practical home workers. For 
his workshop section he wants practical, outstand- 
ing ideas that are exceptionally useful to readers, 
home owners, home craftsmen, professional men 
following hobbies, motorists, experimenters, workers 
in the various trades, mechanically minded house- 
wives and growing, ambitious boys. Tricks to simply 
doing a job that is usually difficult and methods 
that will save readers time and money. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
40th St., N. Y. C., (Florence J. Ovens, Ed.), re- 
ports that accepted articles are seldom published 
within a year of the time they are received, owing 
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to the crowded condition of the manuscript file. 
Articles to be accepted in this field must be the 
best literature from the standpoint of both con- 
text and style. They should deal with the problems 
that confront parent and child, in an understand- 
ing and sympathetic manner. Avoid a dogmatic 
style. Narration is preferred to exposition. A 
graphically told incident, illustrative either of a 
wise or an unwise method used in child training, 
is considered more effective than mere statements 
of facts regarding it. Simplicity is most desirable. 

Distributor’s News, 235 Ayres Ave., Peoria, IIl., 
desires short articles recounting the happy solution 
of problems in the shipment or distribution of 
goods from manufacturer to public warehouses ; 
the efficient loading of freight cars, and routing of 
shipments to public warehouses ; the use of public 
warehouses as compared with private warehouses ; 
relations with the wholesaler or jobber using ware- 
houses; the solution of problems of insurance on 
merchandise stored in public warehouses ; taxation 
on merchandise stored in public warehouses ; how 
damage claims are handled, with photographs of 
leading warehouses, truck operations, labor-saving 
devices within the warehouse, etc. No preach- 
ments or inspirational articles without names, 
places or firms in them, but facts, news articles, 
with emphasis on the news. 

The Community Jeweler, 1324 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is interested in well-written short 
fiction in which a jewelry store, jeweler or employe, 
gem or silverware plays a part; also in authentic 
articles on jewelry store merchandising, table set- 
tings and similar subjects. It is desired but not 
essential that these articles deal with the merchan- 
dising of Tudor Plate or Community Silver and 
China, as this is a house organ published by Bridge 
& King, Advertising Agents. An occasional human 
interest article dealing with the business or civic 
activities of a jeweler is also considered. 





Markets for Plays 


By GeorcE Eric KELTON 


OME of you have been guilty of sub- 

mitting unsolicited material to pro- 

ducers, that are bad to look at let 
alone read, and it is at their request that 
these words are being written. 

Broadway managers are busy people and 
their time is valuable. They will read manu- 
scripts sent to them by the readers of this 
column, but give them plays that are neat 
in appearance and which can be read easily 
and quickly. A few hints on the correct 
procedure of typing a play follows. 

The title page should contain only the 
name and the type of play and the name 
of the author. List your characters on a 
separate page. On another sheet, write the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Don't Gropé Biindly 


For Literary Success! 


Learn the truth about your talents. Can you 
really write?—or should you give up trying? For 
nearly a score of years I have been writing and 
selling to magazines, newspapers and syndicates. 
I have held the highest of editorial posts. And 
now I am helping others —- showing beginning 
writers how to avoid the pitfalls that result in 
frustration and despair—how to take the short cuts 
that lead to literary fame and fortune. 

I CAN HELP YOU! Send me your sstories, 
books, plays. I will read them for their sales possi- 
bilities. If they can be sold I’ll sell them. If not 
I'll tell you frankly and honestly what is wrong. I'll 
show you clearly and competently what you must 
do to make them salable. 

I claim no magic powers. I claim only exper- 
ience and the ability to judge your story expertly 
and to criticize it constructively. My fees are low: 
50c per thousand words to 3( 000, $20 flat above 
chat. minimum $2. My work is done under a money- 
back guarantee. I help you or refund your fee. 

This is your opportunity. I have hundreds of 
eager markets for good stories. Send me your work 
today! A copy of my valuable booklet, ‘‘Some Com- 
mon Faults of nen Writers,”’ will be mailed 
upon request. $ FREE. Address : 


phan Editor 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C 


ATLANTA - . > GEORGIA 








FROM NEW yess TO CALIFORNIA 


Customers say: “Ye we like rd supplies.” Pe 
Envelopes, 28 Ib. 25 Gx12 2 and 25 4: uae %, $1. 6x9 
and 25 6%x9%, 70c; 50 No. 10 and o.. 21, 900° Rib- 


bons 45c each, 3 for $1.10. DOLL AR. sp ECIAL: 20 En- 
velopes (any combination), 75 sheets Hammermill Bond, 
light or heavy weight, 75 second sheets, 5 sheets carbon. 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10% to prices, Circular— 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 


ware MONEV<2CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, a BUY _ 
lions of photos a year. Let us teach you_how 
to take real human-interest pictures that SELL! 
Se Our personalized apo —_ omeree, peapenss you 

8 to make good money in this fascinating 
(ee at igue a at low cost, in spare- 
tim Write now for FREE Beg 

UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 65, 10 W. 33d St., Y.C. 


Dept. D. 
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HOW TO SYNDICATE 
WOMEN'S PAGE FEATURES! 


Not a book, but a personally written treatise on how 
and where to market features now in greatest demand by 
the largest syndicates and newspapers; a complete line of 
instruction, and an exclusive list of buyers of this type of 
material. 

Send full details of the class of features you want to sell 
to syndicates for use in the Women’s Pages of American 
newspapers, and a personal letter of instruction will be in- 
cluded with the personally written articles on ‘““HOW AND 
WHERE TO SELL WOMEN’S PAGE FEATURES.” The 
price is $1 for both. 


BURBA SERVICE 


BOX 10 
DAYTON, OHto 
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Greeting Card Verse 
Market Letter 


By Ira J. GILBERT 


(Published every other month) 


Now that a number of editors are back from 
their vacations in Miami, Nassau and other places 
where warm breezes blow, verse writers should 
find their sales mounting a little higher. 


Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in Valentine and Easter material soon, as 
they buy the bulk of material for these lines dur- 
ing the early part of the year. Right now Mr. 
Fred Rust, Editor, is especially interested in 
Christmas material, general and for Special titles. 
Of course, he is always interested in seeing any 
outstanding sentiment at any time for any season 
or occasion. Reports are prompt and the rate 
is 50c per line for material that rings the bell. 
This firm usually retains sentiments in which they 
are especially interested for further consideration, 
returning immediately the ones they definitely 
know they cannot use. 


Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engraving 
Company, 52 Duane Street, New York, N. Y., has 
returned from her vacation and is now building 
the Easter Line. No relative numbers are wanted, 
but general sentiments conveying a warm, friendly 
greeting. Humor in keeping with the occasion 
will be welcomed. 50c per line is the rate. 


If you submitted Christmas material to this mar- 
ket some time ago and have not as yet received 
a report on it, do not be alarmed. Miss Trauring 
had to postpone the Christmas Line and is giving 
the Easter Line precedence. The Christmas Line 
will again be taken up just as soon as Easter is 
completed and all material now in her hands for 
consideration will receive prompt reports. 


Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, George C. Whit- 
ney Company, 67 Union Street, Worcester, Mass., 
is again in the market and is reading Valentine 
and Christmas sentiments of the snappy, up-to-date 
type. Clever stuff suggesting an illustration or 
straight sentiments that say the same old thing 
in a brand new way will be welcomed. The rate 
is 50c per line. 


Mr. Simonds will consider sentiments until June 
first and will then be out of the market until Au- 
gust first. 


The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently completed their Christ- 
mas Line. Reading only outstanding Everyday 
material at the present time. 50c per line. 


Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor, The Rose Company, 
24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa., is buying 
short, outstanding material for all seasons and 


WRITER’S DIcEsT 








occasions, but advises it must be different. Some 
months ago this firm raised its rate from 25c to 


50c per line. They were hard to sell at the old 
rate, so... ’nuf said! 


“Submit Mother’s Day material about May 1,” 
advises C. B. Lovewell, Editor, McKenzie Engrav- 
ing Company, 1010 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Just now Mr. Lovewell is considering 
Everydays and Christmas. 25c per line. 


R. R. Heywood Company, Inc., 263 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., advises they are not 
buying at present. Undoubtedly the Christmas 
Line has been postponed, as they advised they 
would be in the market at this time. 


The Greeting Card Division of White @ Wyckoff 
Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mass., is now out of the 
market until further notice, having completed se- 
lection of material for their Everyday Line. In 
this connection, Mr. O. Landgraf, the editor, once 
advised since their designs and sentiments were 
primarily for volume production, they could not 
use material written especially for the less pop- 
ular Everyday occasions. 


Last check from Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass., was in payment of 
Valentine material. Miss McNicol is at all times 
interested in reviewing sentiments for Everyday 
and Christmas and her rate is 50c per line. 


Three complaints have recently come in from 
editors that writers are sending them material at 
times when they have advised they are out of 
the market, at times with the notation “It’s okay 
to hold this until you are buying again, etc.” 
When an editor advises he is out of the market 
and requests this information published in Writ- 
ER’s Dicest, he is doing it to ward off submis- 
sions at a time when he is not able to give at- 
tention to them. 


Very few firms have editors who do nothing 
but read sentiments. The greater percentage of 
editors must do other work, too, and submissions 
at times when they can not possibly read them, 
due to the pressure of other work, prove to be 
nothing more or less than a nuisance. 


A writer always creates a bad impression by 
deliberately ignoring an editor’s request and out- 
side of harming himself alone, he is working a 
hardship on all verse writers in general, as a num- 
ber of editors have requested their requirements 
not be published in this column, due to the poor 
quality material and untimely submissions that 
seem to result. This accounts for the fact a num- 
ber of the large publishing firms are never men- 
tioned in this column and it will soon be general 
with all card publishers, if writers do not obey 
editorial requests. 


The Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, is off the mar- 
ket, writes Helen Reid Chase, editor. 
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ET the criticism department of 
WRITER’S DIGEST go to work 
for you. Send us one or two of your 
stories and attach these questions to 
them: (1) Do you believe I have native 
literary talent? (2) To what general 
group of magazines should I slant my 





RATES 


for the Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 


1,000 words < $l 
2,000 words : $2 
3,000 words ; $3 
4,000 words : > $4 
5,000 words $5 


For the next 5,000 words the fee is 60c for each 
1,000 words. After that, the rate is 50c for each 
additional 1,000 words. Check or money order 
should be enclosed with script. 




















There’s 


Always 
Room 
for More 


On Top 


Every day we receive at 
WRITER’S DIGEST news 


ox aD of some writer making his 
i y . . 
2B first sale, or crashing into 


WS big money for the first time. 
Let us assist you in shorten- 
ing the time between you 
and your first sale; or in 
aiding you to sell to better 
paying markets, if you are 
already in the pulps or the 
second class magazine group. 


work? (3) What are the strong points, 
and what are the weak points in my writ- 
ing? Provided the length of your scripts 
are sufficient to show the full scope of 
your ability, we will answer these three 
questions for you in detail. In addition, 
your fee entitles you to a complete de- 
tailed criticism of your script, revision 
suggestions, and specific marketing ad- 
vice. Your scripts will be read and criti- 
cized by a staff of competent, practical 
editors. Our work will take from three 
days to ten days, depending on how busy 
we are, the length of your script, and 
the amount of work to be done on it. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Play Markets 


(Continued from page 49) 
number of the act and scene, under the 
play’s title. 

Begin each act about two inches from 
the top of the page. Be sure that the names 
of your characters appear on a separate 
line, double or triple spaced, under the end 
of the preceding speech, description or di- 
rection. Speeches should start two spaces 
below character’s name and if they are 
lengthy, double space them. Don’t forget 
your margins. About 134” or 2” on left 
and 1” on right, top and bottom. 

In the upper right hand corner of each 
page write the number of the act and page. 
Denote the end of the act or scene by the 
words “the curtain falls” or just “curtain,” 
about five spaces below the last sentence. 

It isn’t necessary to go to the expense 
of having your play bound. Some metal 
fasteners are sufficient. A paper cover will 
permit the typing of the title and your 
name, but if you use a cardboard cover, a 
gummed label on which the title is written, 
will prove practical. 

Sam Byrd, the Dude Lester of “Tobacco 
Road,” which recently celebrated its 1000th 
performance on Broadway, will blossom out 
as a producer next Fall with Samuel Rapha- 
elson’s “White Man.” 

While his plans are indefinite at this 
time, Mr. Byrd states that he would like to 
read good manuscripts with a view toward 
future production. He requests that scripts 
should be sent to him in care of his repre- 
sentative, Oliver Sayler, 11 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 

His finest venture as a Broadway man- 
ager hasn’t discouraged Ed Wynn, noted 
stage, screen, and radio comedian. He 
means to produce more plays but at present, 
is not reading any material. However, he 
will resume this important activity, next 
September. Submit your work then. Ad- 
dress: Wynn Commercial Enterprises, Inc., 
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BROADWAY BOUND? 


Playwrights! Short-cut those first hard years! It’s struc- 
ture that sells plays—that hidden but vital foundation 
that gives your dramatic ideas their punch. Structure 
is my forte. 

Ask me how I can help you! 


DAVID oO. WOODBURY 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
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236 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

“Three Men On A Horse,” written by 
John Cecil Holm, a Wrirer’s Dicest sub- 
scriber, now is playing. simultaneously, in 
London, Paris, and Australia besides having 
five other productions in the U. S. A. 

Its sponsor, Mr. Alex Yokel, a former 
Chicago newspaperman and associate of 
Hecht and MacArthur, prefers stage come- 
dies but will read powerful melodramas that 
are well written. He can be reached at the 
Strand Theatre Bldg., 48th St. and B’way, 
Mm. ¥.%. 

James R. Ullman, 1430 Broadway, N. Y. 
C., himself a playwright, believes that an 
author has a better chance of landing his 
play with a producer, if he will write what 
he has to say, sincerely and earnestly, rather 
than turning out a script with the sole 
thought in mind that it should be a com- 
mercial success. Mr. Ullman produced the 
Pulitzer prize play “Men in White,’ and 
recently was represented on Broadway with 
“Blind Alley.” He reads unsolicited manu- 
scripts, but gives preference to those that 
come from accredited author’s agents. 

Tom Weatherly, who deserted the man- 
agerial ranks to become an actor’s repre- 
sentative, has recently changed his mind and 
decided to become a producer again. He 
is on the alert for a well written play. If 
you have a script that you think might 
ring the box office bell, mail it to him at 
137 West 48th St., N. Y. C. 

Mrs. Maryverne Jones, a WRITER'S 
Dicest subscriber and author, who operates 
the Starlight Theatre at Pawling, N. Y., 
during the summer months, wants good 
comedies, melodramas and mysteries, and 
insists that all plays must be clean. Those 
that are selected will receive a tryout at 
Pawling. The best of these, will be brought 
back to New York next Fall where Mrs. 
Jones intends to present them for Broadway 
theatregoers. She will be in Pawling from 
May |, through Labor Day. 

Row, Peterson & Co., with home offices in 
Evanston, IIl., are looking for additions to 
their “Gateway Series of Tested Plays.” 
Since their clientele consists mainly of 
church and school groups, plays should be 
simple to stage in one set and run from 
30-40 minutes. 
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35 CENTS AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 








Contents 


The Master Fiction Plot 
By LESTER DENT 


The creator of Doc Savage magazine and the 
author of over 1,000,000 words a year of pub- 
lished fiction tells for the first time the master 
fiction plot that he personally uses. 


The Perfect Job 
By KENNETH BROWN COLLINGS 


The job of the free lance writer. 


As The Post Likes It 
By W. THORNTON MARTIN 


The associate editor of Saturday Evening Posi 
tells in detail what the Post likes with examples 
taken from their published fiction. 


Nine Steeples on a Church 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
This world--known novelist and short story writer 
discusses the matter of over-writing; and how 
to overcome it. 


Mail orders filied promptly. Send 
stamps or coin (35c) to 


Radio Gag Writing 
By MORT LEWIS 


The author of thousands of gags delivered 
over the air by America's best known comedi- 
ans tells how he writes and sells them. 


5,000 Detective Story Plots 
A convenient, complete plot chart of 5,000 
detective plots, all original and ready for use. 


How To Syndicate Your Columns 


A practical, instructive article on selling syndi- 
cated material either yourself or through the 
established syndicates. 


All Markets For Reliable Fiction 


A complete up-to-date list of all markets for 
fiction with the editorial requirements of each 
market given in detail. 


An Illustrated Picture Section 


printed on enamel paper showing candid cam- 
era shots of the writers and editors, in the 
news today. 


Get a Copy Today at 
Your Newsstand. 


WiRUIEIR’S DUIGEsST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


22 EAST TWELFTH STREET 
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Let Me 
Sell 
Your 
Stories 
to the 
Studios 


For writers who have 
is suitable for 


I have sold screen material—a re 
equaled by other film agents. T 
personal contact with all the studios, 
story can be given its chance i 
with i 


I work both 


beginners. 


Write TODAY for free copy of my 
folder. Learn the truth about copyright! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. 


Suite 215 














material which 
filming and who wish 
to take advantage 
market offered 

tain a legitimate 
get their stories before the producers. 


FOR 17 YEARS 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


REWARD-—for sending me your MSS., 
efficient, and accurate 
mill Bond; free carbon. 
to you flat, prepaid. s 
thousand; over 10,000 warts, 


lc per line. 


341 E. Okmulgee Street 


will be prompt, 
First copy on Hammer- 
Returned 
: up to 10,000 words, 3: 
30c per thousand; oe cl 


per 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 














You Can Sell degra 








If you write the kind edito ors p10 dae ge 
clients sold a novel t An a 
regular” for a leading — 

nal magazine contracted output. 
, and other sales, t 

My percentage of high 
because take a very s The 
attention I give to each forbids There are 
no stereotyped methods. Each student is “seated as if I had 
no other 

1 want to enroll a few more writers of p I do not 
want the money or pe 1 to write. 
When my list is complete no more students 
until there is a vacancy. you as a student, 
you pay one- half the cost of working with me with one Us 
your stories. ‘Finding you 
career This experience : eter 
may be yours. Write today for "SHE. rec RITOIRE IDEA 
AND METHOD. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 

Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2805-B Texas 
SALES OFFICE: City 
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Radio Letter 
By H. Dona.tp Spatz 


N the last year or two, a new type of radio script 
I has come into prominence, especially with the 
smaller stations. This is the short-short script, 
which in a way compares with the short-short story 
of fiction. Instead of a script running thirty or 
fifteen minutes, these short-short scripts run five, 
three, or even just one minute. They are used 
commercially , of course, as filler in between longer 
programs. The one-minute scripts are used in lieu 
of the commercial plug or announcement. They 
are not, however, the dramatized announcements 
you hear so much these days. 


To make it perfectly clear: In the middle of 
the TastyYeast broadcast the announcer will break 
in with: “And now let’s listen to a scene in any 
modern American home. Johnny Smith is just 
coming downstairs for breakfast.” And then you 
proceed to hear a little scene between Johnny and 
his mother, all of which is designed to show you 
why your children should eat TastyYeast to grow 
up strong and healthy. THAT IS NOT THE 
SHORT-SHORT SCRIPT TM TALKING 
ABOUT! 


The short-short script is broadcast, usually, be- 
tween two longer programs. It employs seldom 
more than two people. It is brief. It comes 
right to the point. It puts across its commercial 
story as interestingly as possible. And the entire 
commercial plug is (generally) woven right into 
the script itself. 


Who broadcasts these scripts? When? How 
are they written? 


These brief radio scripts are most often spon- 
sored by manufacturers of products which appeal 
to women. Cosmetics, foodstuffs, etc. They are 
broadcast during the morning or afternoon, largely, 
and are almost always written on assignment. 


Makers of internationally known products often 
have these short scripts transcribed on _ records 
and sent all over the country. The Ford Motor 
Company makes a series of them. A cosmetic com- 
pany from Hollywood does likewise. And so on. 


What chance, then, have you of writing and 
selling these short scripts? Plenty, if there’s a radio 
station in your town. If the station is already 
using these brief scripts, you will simply have to 
find out from the commercial manager just which 
firms are on the market right now, and then pro- 
ceed to write scripts for them. If the station does 
not now already use short-shorts, it probably will 
if you write something they can sell to prospective 
buyers who can’t afford a full 15-minute show. 

All right, then, you are asking how to write 
these scripts. What’s more important, what to 
write about. I'll tell you. 

Anything that is sold, and can be advertised 
over the air, is a potential subject for your scripts. 
Eggs, flour, groceries, permanent waves, hardware. 
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and so on. There is a big hardware store in your 
town, for example, which does no radio adver- 
tising. All right, you write up a series of short 
scripts showing the use of hardware in the every- 
day home. Dwell on a different utensil in each 
script. Show what the home would be like with- 
out modern hardware. Etc. Another example: 
There is a big restaurant down town. 

Well, let me show you a one-minute script I 
did as part of a series for a big downtown rest- 
aurant. These scripts, playing just one minute, 
were broadcast every morning from ten to ten-one. 
They always employed just two people. They 
always opened with half a minute of some sound 
effect or other. The actual dialog ran just thirty- 
seconds. There was no announcement. Here, 
is a complete one-minute script: 

SOUND: TYPEWRITER CLICKING MER- 
RILY. 

JOYCE: (COMING IN) _ Still working? 
Don’t you believe in whistles? It’s time to quit. 

MARGE: I know, but I’ve got to finish this 
report before I go home. Id rather do it now 
than tomorrow morning. 

JOYCE: Same here.. 
and make me some supper. 
you ever get hungry? 

MARGE: Sure only I don’t make my 
supper. I buy it at the Restaurant. Much 
better meals than I could ever make. Cheap, too. 

JOYCE: No kidding? 

MARGE: No kidding! 
long ago. Doesn’t pay. 

The range is limitless. Provided you can get a 
sponsor interested, you can write about anything 
under the sun. 

To be sure the financial returns from these 
short scripts is nothing to shout about. A dollar 
a script, or five dollars for half a dozen. But it’s 
easy money because the scripts take but a few 
minutes to whack out. And then there’s this 
possibility. If you write for the maker of some 
nationally known product, your scripts may be 
transcribed and broadcast over the country. 

There’s still another possibility. You can write 
these scripts “blind,” and then syndicate them 
yourself. For example, you can write a series of 
scripts advertising a restaurant whose name you 
leave blank on your script, as in the above ex- 
ample. Then have copies made and send them 
out to various small non-competitive broadcasting 
stations. Their commercial departments will try to 
sell them for you, if interested, and when they 
are broadcast, they will simply insert the name 
of the sponsor’s establishment. Comprenez-vous? 
You can write for any kind of sponsor in this way, 
although, as I said, it’s writing “blind.” Your 
best bet is to contact a prospective station first and 
find out what sort of sponsor is most likely to go 
for your idea in his town. 

This is a new field, comparatively speaking, and 
you might as well try it, if there’s a radio station 
of 500 watts or less in your town. You won’t get 
rich doing it, but it will make nice pocket money 
and is a good way to start. 


. but I’ve got to go home 
I’m starving. Don’t 





I gave up cooking 
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Do you feel the urge to 
write? Get a line on your possibilities 

with Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test which reveals your 
power to create characters, to understand human motives, etc. 
You will receive the frank opinion of a trained 
critic on your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. 


“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’’—‘“‘the 
best criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you 
hit on my weaknesses’’—‘‘none of my teachers 
in either high school or college ever analyzed 
my work so completely’’—these are typical 
comments from those who have taken this 


Test, offered by the Dr ice 


Richad ey Course 
This modern course in Creative Writing in- 


cludes the short Story, Article Writing and 

Newspaper Features. It meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings to the student the 
fullness and richness of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and author. It gives you a 
splendid personal training and individual coaching, teaches you 
what to do and how to do it, saves you from misguided effort. 
Many Richard Burton students are selling 

their work, Write today for Free Analysis Test 

and complete information. No obligation—no .————_} 
salesman will call. [wenrtinc i 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
“The School of Personal Service 


in Creative Writing” 
502-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 

Endorsed by Erle Stanley Gardner, H. Bedford-Jones, 
Bob Davis, Edgar Rice Bigg hs, Jack Woodford, Clem 
Yore, Robert omas Hardy, E. Blackwell, etc., etc. 

Plotto is the masterbook of all plots. he number of 
plots available to users of Plotto is infinite. The scope of 
this book is so great that it is almost unbelievable. i 
Plotto at your work desk, you will never again experience 
plot difficulty. Endorsed and USED by America’s great- 
est writers. 

Plotto is a work of genius. Price $25.00 postpaid, 
insured. Sold on a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E, 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


MIND POWER 
LY 


A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man's control. Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage.” It tells how you may re- 
— these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe N.O.L. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CaLiFoRNIA 


“The Rosicrucians are NOT a religious organization” 























LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 
articles: a “‘one-man”’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
gram, but entirely determined by your individual needs. 
No assistants, marketing. poetry, plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course, Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years aS magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher and critic; my 
Standing is known particularly as finder and dey eloper of 
new writers; my three books are standard rite for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








FAIR ENOUGH? 


TYPING—You want the best; I have it. On your first 
ms. send only 20 cents a thousand words (which in- 
cludes postage one way), state if you want your original 
returned, and I'll prove my claim. 


DEL REY MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 731, Franklin Station WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SEND FOR 


FREE CHART 
“DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS" 


and particulars of one-volume edition of 
Sholl’s Humanitome, the applied thesaurus. 
Verbs of Action, a 40-page, 7”x9” book, over 
7000 action terms classified and defined, will 
be sent with the chart for 50c. Every writer 
needs it. Address Dept. D, 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 133, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 








i fully Typed 
Manuscripts Carefully Type 
And Returned Promptly 
Extra outside sheets and carbon free. Minor corrections 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar Proof read and 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words, discount on 20,000 or 

more words. Poetry lc per line. Inquiries invited. 


RONALD F. KEELER 
260 Glenn Avenue BLOOMSBURG, PENNA. 


scpoore’ AUTHORSHIP 


An intensive course in fiction writing from 
July 27 to August 14. Limited to twenty- 
five advanced or mature students. Thorough 
training in Mood and Sensory writing, Dy- 
namic Story Planning, and Subconscious 
Habit Control. Analysis of each student’s 
writing personality, with particular refer- 
ence to his potential markets. 

Five hours a day, including laboratory work, lectures, per- 
sonal conferences, and daily seminars (optional) with DR. 
ALFRED ADLER, distinguished Vienna Psychologist. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


Berkeley, - - : . . California 
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DIcEsT 


The GRAND HOTEL series has left the air- 
waves for the summer months, as suggested in 
the March column. The sponsors expect to resume 
broadcasting around September. Scripts designed 
for early submission can be sent in along about 
August. The address will be found in the March 
DIGEST. 

Concerning the FIRST NIGHTER series, broad- 
cast Friday nights over an NBC network by the 
same sponsor ... this series stays on the air right 
through the summer, unless unforeseen develop- 
ments take place. The requirements for this mar- 
ket will be found in the February DIGEST col- 
umn, 

However, this particular column contains an 
error. In the letter from the sponsor, it is quoted 
that scripts are to run sixteen minutes each, be 
divided into three acts, with each act playing from 
three to four minutes. Obviously something is 
screwy there. I’m glad to say that I did not 
make the original mistake, for a check-up revealed 
that the letter from the sponsor contained those 
figures. However, the error should not have slipped 
through, for which . . . a thousand pardons. 

First Nighter scripts should be in three acts, with 
each act running from five to six minutes. Study 
this market by tuning in to the program before 
you start submitting. 





I should like to mention Mr. M. S. Miller, di- 
rector of the Radio Writers Laboratory of Lan- 
caster, Penna., whose requirements were recently 
outlined in this column. May I quote from a late 
letter? 

. by the way, I never knew that there could 
be such thoughtless writing. The percentage of 
acceptable radio scripts was about one in two 
hundred. And even those must be thoroughly 
revised before they can be used.” 

I utter a sad, low moan every time I look at 
that letter. I should have put all of it in italics, 
but I felt sick enough as it was. Imagine! Out 
of dozens upon dozens of scripts received, one in 
two hundred could be accepted. Is it any wonder 
that markets are closing up by the minute to free 
lance writers? Please don’t send out radio scripts 
unless you know radio technique. You can learn 
radio technique by hanging around your local 
broadcasting station and looking at the scripts 
they use, the way they put on shows, and absorb- 
ing the action that goes on in any busy radio 
studio. In addition to this study, get a couple 
of the texts on radio writing. Supplement this 
by a careful study of programs now on the air. 
Take them down in short hand if you can’t get 
the actual scripts. The markets, plentiful though 
they are, are being killed for the free lance by 
thoughtless authors who send in scripts that simply 
are impossible for radio presentation. 

As a matter of course, Mr. Miller will no longer 
examine scripts from free lance writers. So save 
your postage and don’t send anything to his 
syndicate at Lancaster. 
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The same applies to radio station WFAS of 
White Plains, N. Y. Mr. Seitz, the program di- 
rector, tells me that he purchases all his script 
material, without exception, from _ recognized 
sources. 





And now a bit of news concerning the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Mr. Burke Boyce, 
for so long the genial head of the continuity de- 
partment and friend of many a young script 
writer, is no longer with the company. A recent 
letter from Lewis Titterton, manager of the Liter- 
ary Rights Division so informed me. 

This change, however, does not alter the fact 
that NBC still examines free lance scripts if the 
writing, the contents, and the method of pre- 
sentation warrants. A quote: 

“We are regularly purchasing from free lance 
writers professionally competent dramatic scripts 
whether they be serials, or one-shots. There defin- 
itely seems to be more demand for serials in the 
fifteen-minute form than for those which occupy 
an half hour, and there is definitely more of a 
demand for the half-hour one-shot than for those 
of fifteen-minutes.”’ 

But accept this bit of advice! You must have 
the fine radio scripts to click here. Tune in to 
some of their broadcasts. The sustaining NBC 
shows can be heard usually late in the evening, 
or at certain hours of the afternoon. NBC is 
running a romantic serial called “Girl Alone,” 
several times in the week day afternoons. Tune 
in to this for an excellent example of the sort of 
thing they buy. 

In slanting for this market, don’t copy anything 
now on the air. Get something new and different. 

WHBQ, at Memphis, Tennessee, will consider 
good free lance material. Mr. A. E. Alburty is 
the continuity editor. This is a 100 watt station. 

KWK, at Saint Louis, Missouri, also buys the 
work of free lancers. The address is the Chase 
Hotel. This is a 1000 watt station. 

Queries on radio writing may be sent to Donald Spatz, 
244 Jameson Pl., Reading, Pa. Stamped addressed envelope 
must be enclosed. Information requested may not be elab- 
orate. Mr. Spatz is a professional radie writer and requests 
that readers do not send scri ms and is under no obligation 
to return any sent to him.— 





Sir: 

We are interested in obtaining radio scripts for 
quarter hour and half hour programs of the sus- 
taining class. We pay a small fee for fine material. 

RicHarp A. Coss, 
Station, WORL, Boston, Mass. 





Elaine Stern Carrington is now radio’s highest 
priced author. Her serial “Forever Young,” a se- 
quel to the popular “Red Davis” is under the 
sponsorship of Camay Soap. Miss Carrington is 
receiving approximately $50,000 for her work. 

Homer Croy was the latest big name writer who 
couldn’t make radio. Reason: there’s too big a 
difference between writing things to be read and 
things to be spoken. 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking “‘what kind 
of information? 

We mean the kind of information that en- 
ables men and women who have never before sold 
fiction, but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that en- 
ables writers who are now selling their work to sell 
a lot more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts 
about writing for people whose pre-conceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 

Such information. WRITER’S pease has ° 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and_ it 
worth ten times that to the majority of WRITER’ s 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only 
helpful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also 
the following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
Greeting Card Verse Markets 
New York Market Letter 
Literary Prize Contests 

The Writer's Market 

Book Publishers’ Needs 
Radio Market Letter 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
oe ty subscription is offered on our usual money 

guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a teard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we 
send you. Only a publisher with a genuine service 
to offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now 
to let WRITER’S DIGEST make 1936 a banner 
year for your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book 
I have checked. 

( ). Plotting the Short Story. 

( ) 36 Dramatic Situations. : 

( ) 12 Cardinal Elements of Short 

Story Writing. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Address .. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















Writer’s 





In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 


Market 














General, Literary, and Fiction 


American Humorist, Sixth and Minor Streets, 
Emaus, Pennsylvania. J. I. Rodale, Editor. “We 
are in the market for good short, humorous stories. 
They should be one thousand words long, and not 
more than eleven hundred words. We can pay 
one-half cent a word. Light, quiet sketches are 
desired, as well as more humorous stories.” 


The American Stamp Digest, 142 West 24th 
Street, New York City. Kent B. Stiles, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. The 
Newsmagazine of Philately. ‘‘We are interested 
in articles (maximum length, 1000 to 1200 words) 
emphasizing the popular and human interest 
phases of the hobby of stamp collecting, otherwise 
philately. We are not interested in philatelic side 
lines, as cachets, covers, postmarks, Navy cancella- 
tions, etc. ; or in stamp club news; but are leaving 
such to the weeklies to cover. Stamp Digest is a 
stamp magazine for stamp collectors. We advise 
that writers study the magazine thoroughly before 
submitting any material. Photographs of stamps 
only—the ones required for illustrating articles ac- 
cepted. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks and pay one-half cent a word, about the 
20th of month of publication.” 


Signatures, 3153 Union Guardian Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. John M. Brinnin, Editor. Pub- 
lished semi-annually. ‘“‘We are in need of a por- 
tion of an unpublished work—novel, book of short 
stories, or poems—by some unknown or little-pub- 
lished writer. In keeping with our purpose we 
should like this selection to be as integrated as 
possible, that is, it should be of such constructicn 
as to be read with satisfaction even though it is 
disembodied from the completed work. Our rate 
for prose is one-half cent a word, unless work is 
solicited.” 


The Union Signal, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. Ida B. Wise Smith, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. A social welfare 
magazine. ‘We use fiction—short stories on peace, 
child welfare, narcotics and showing the value of 
total abstinence from alcoholic liquors. We pay 
on publication.” 


Weird Tales, 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. “We 
have broadened our field to include an occasional 
weird story based on sex; but nothing filthy or 
disgusting will be considered. Sex stories have 
always been taboo in this magazine, heretofore.” 
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Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Robb Sagen- 
dorph, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “At present we are pretty well stocked. 
We are interested in good fiction with a N. E. 
slant, in the present day, not over 3000 words. 
Articles on ideas, problems in New England, not 
over 1200 words. Photographs are accepted but 
not paid for. N. E. poetry used occasionally. We 
report on manuscripts within three weeks and pay 
approximately one cent a word, depending on 
the importance of the material.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Bible Class Monthly, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jonathan B. Hawk, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use articles on religion and society. A limited 
amount of poetry. Articles on nature interpreted 
from the standpoint of religion, church school 
problems, and successes. Photographs; poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within a few days and pay 
one cent a word, on publication.” 


Adult Leader, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Mitchell Bronk, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are interested in new and interesting phases of re- 
ligious education. Articles describing projects in 
church and Sunday school work, that will be sug- 
gestive to others. Articles may be from 300 to 
2000 words long. Material that has not been well 
edited, that is not all ready for the printed house, 
is not desired. We use a few photographs of re- 
ligious interest, or as illustrations. Also a little 
religious, or near-religious verse. We report within 
two or three weeks, and pay one-half cent a word.” 


America, 329 West 108th Street, New York City. 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Issued weekly ; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. Catholic review of the 
week. ‘We want factual articles on subjects of 
current interest, especially to Catholics. Length, 
1500 to 1800 words. No photographs. Poetry 
used occasionally. We report on manuscripts as 
soon as possible and pay approximately one cent 
a word on publication.” 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. Patrick 
J. Carroll, Editor. Issued weekly ; 10c a copy; $3 
a year. ‘We like timely articles and short stories, 
2000 to 3000 words long. Occasionally use verse. 
No photographs. We report within a week and 
pay $3.00 a page—700 words.” 
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B O Oo K & to its op aders. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book 


catalogues 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
All books se 


recommends the following books 
lected make interesting reading and 





are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION | The Writing of Fiction 3.00 | Around the Copy Desk 2.00 
Concise Oxford Dictionary $3.00 Arthur S. Hoffman Medill School of Journalism 
Oxford University Press Fiction Writing on Fiction __| Underworld Prison Slang 1.00 
The Correct Word and How to Writing 2.50 | Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
Use_It 1.50 Arthur S. Hoffma Prof. H. K. Nixon 
j. Turck Baker Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 | How to Write for Business Pub- 
Desk Book of Errors i in English. 1.50 Arthur S. Hoffman lications 1.00 
Frank Vizetelly Hiow to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 F. A. Orth 
Roget’s Thesaurus 1.00 Michael Joseph This Trade of Writing 1.75 
~ Peter Mark Roget Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 Edward Weeks 
Desk Reference Book 1.50 Robinson Facts About Popular Song : 
Wm. Dana Orcutt Twenty Problems of the Fiction F aig = 45 ik 1.50 
A Working Grammar of English Writer 5.00 | gmund Spaeth 
Language : 2.00 Gallishax The Writer’s Book 2.50 
james C. Fernald Best American Short Stories of _ james Knapp Reeve 
, y 2.5 i935 2.50 | Technique of the Mystery Story. 2.50 
nae ag Antonyms 2.50 Edward 3. O’Brien c Caselan Wells > y y 
Webster’s Dictionary. 1.25 POETRY OR VERSE Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Write It Right 1.00 | Handy Rhymer 50] Laurence D’Orsay 
Ambrose Bierce A. Chassanox The Business of Writing 1.00 
Hartrampf’s Vocabulary 5.00} New Rhyming Dictionary 4.00 red Ziv 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 B. johnson Making Laughs Pay 1.00 
‘ husk ond Wagnalls : Art of Versification 1.75 C. Warden LaRoe 
in RITING Esenwein and Roberts Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
PL! NG Rhymes and Meters 75 1. Brennecke 
Theory and Technique of ee "Horatio Winslox Editor’s Choice ‘ 3.00 
sie my | Peabe 2.75 Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 2.00 Alfred Dashiel 
a sag an ig a P j. Walker Becoming a Writer............. 2.00 
epnies "4 ~~ 3.50! Points About Poetry -50 Dorothea Brande 
—_—— 2.50 Donald French The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Peter Dixon MARKETING MANusCRIPTS | Laurence D’Orsay 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 | The = er’ s Market 3.00 | The as “ ane Writing 1.00 
Firth and Erskine M. Mathieu et. ubin e 
—— Dineches and How to ~ a Wier s & Artist’s Year ee for Trade 50 
frite Them. . 300k t 1.75 is . : 
Peter Dixon (All Foreign Markets) H. Rossiter Snyder 
, sae aaah - lee ean 1936 Year Book and Market Writing the Sex Novel 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING f Gu id : ties 45 | Where and How to Sell Photo- 
Short Story Technique 1.25 uide J 50 
David Raffelock Photo-Market Guide. 50 graphs . “ 
Naevast Techni 2.50 John P. Lyons H. Rossiter Snyder 
Narrative 1ique vA . sciaiaeciiial ™ * . 
Thomas H. Uzzell PLOT CONSTRUCTION Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 
Studying the Short Story 1.75 | Analysis of the Short Short H. Rossiter Snyder 
j. Berg Esenwein Story 1.00} Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 we. = ee ES 25.00 Harrington 
H. Bedford Jones ; acs ™ _ ‘ i of 
Twelv : f “ 2s pet : Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 rhesaurus of Slang 1.75 
— eee Seats of 100 Gearvkas Patti Howard Rose 
Ss t Story ting : = : ‘ 
a * ae ez a i ihirty-six Dramatic Situations. 1.50 | How to Study Literature 85 
oe a a eee 3.00 Georges Polti Contest Gold ._ 1.00 
Jack Woodford , Plot of the Short Story 1.25 — M 3 to Market . 2.00 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 Henry Albert Phillips ies 
Laurence D’Orsay MISCELLANEOUS Learning to Write... 1.00 
Totes igs -,| Authors and the Book Trade 2.00 
Writing for Profit 3.00 | Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 22.50 Frank Swinnerton 
- Wilhelm } Complete—12 Volumes -_ . eres 
Technique of Fiction Writing 1.75 | Modern Criminal Investigation . 3.00| Freedom of the Press 2.75 
| ee owst Dr. Harry Soderman George Seldes 
Writing the Short Short Story 1.00 | The Said Book 1.50 | Science Versus Crime 2.50 


Alderman 


Ail synonyms for ‘‘said’’ 








lenry Morton Robinson 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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NOTICE 


Our prices quoted in the April issue of the 
Writer’s Digest are introductory. If you wish 
to take advantage of them, it is suggested that 
you forward your manuscripts immediately. 


The Writers’ Clearing House 


(Harvard-Trained Staff ) 


Marlborough, Massachusetts 














The Challenge, 161 Eighth Avenue, North, 
Nashville, Tenn. Wallace Greene, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 22%2c a quarter; 90c a year. “We like 
short stories, 2500 to 3500 words; serials, 8 to 
12 chapters, of 2500 to 3000 words each ; articles, 
1200 to 2500, illustrated preferred; occasional 
display photographs ; verse ; short editorials, 200 to 
500 words. Fiction should treat adventure, hero- 
ism, character development. Normal relationships 
not necessarily taboo, but keep them clean. Author- 
ities for factual copy must be cited. We report 
on manuscripts by the 20th of the month follow- 
ing receipt, and pay one-half cent a word, 20th 
of month following receipt of manuscripts.” 


Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Interdenominational 
religious publication. ‘“‘At present we are not in 
the market for material. In a few months we will 
be interested in seeing short stories, 2500 to 3000 
words, American settings preferred. Must be 
clean and wholesome. No photographs. Poems 
of 2 to 3 stanzas. We report within two weeks 
and pay after publication, according to merit.” 


The Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Miles Hanson, Jr., Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We like 
articles on liberal religion, social, economic, or in- 
ternational subjects. Preferred lengths, 1500 to 
2000 words. Occasionally we accept poetry. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
four weeks, but do not pay for material accepted.” 


The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly $1.25 a year. A Methodist publication 
sub-titled “A Journal For Youth.” “Our fiction 
needs include stories, 1500 to 1800 words serials, 
8000; to 15,000 words, on anything of interest 
to high-school and college age youth. Realistic, 
ethical, but not obviously designed to teach a 
lesson. Articles should be 1500 to 1800 words 
long; fillers, 300 to 800 words. Subject matter 
includes topics of interest to high-school and col- 
lege age youth: religious, economic, social, voca- 
tional problems ; sports, school, travel. Especially, 
youth problems, or movements of especial youth 
interest. Poetry under 20 lines, on nature, reli- 








gion, subjects of social interest. Photographs for 
illustrations. We report within two weeks and 
pay one-third cent a word; poetry 15c a line, 
within two months after publication.” 


The Jewish Forum, 305 Broadway, New York 
City. Isaac Rosengarten and Dr. Dimitri Ma- 
rianoff, Editors. Issued monthly. “We use short 
stories of specifically Jewish interest, 1000 to 2000 
words. A few photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within a month or two and pay $5.00 per 
thousand words, on publication.” 


The Living Church, 1801 West Fond du Lac 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Clifford P. 
Morehouse, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. ‘“‘We use material of a religious na- 
ture, dealing mainly with the American Episcopal 
Church. Photographs. We do not pay for poetry. 
We report on manuscripts immediately, and pay 
$1.50 per column on acceptance.” 


The Lookout, Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; 
$1.25 a year. A magazine of Christian education 
read by adults and older young people of Chris- 
tian church Bible schools. “We like short stories 
and articles, 1800 to 2000 words; serials up to 
12 chapters of 1800 to 2000 words each. Fiction 
requirements are for short stories and serials for 
average constituency of adults and older young 
people of the church. Please try to avoid the 
stilted, goody-goody type of ‘Sunday-School Story,’ 
but be sensible. Non-fiction needs are for articles, 
timely or otherwise, suited particularly to our 
needs. Avoid the miscellaneous filler type of ar- 
ticle found in most Bible school publications. We 
advise new writers to study our magazine before 
writing for it. Photographs should be 8 x 10 up- 
rights, human interest and scenic, with strong 
black and white contrasts. No poetry. We report 
on manuscripts immediately, and pay Yc a word, 
monthly.” 


The Sentinel, 511 South Sangamon Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Louis S. Berlin, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 10c a copy; $3.00 a year. An American- 
Jewish weekly, printed in English. ‘We use short 
stories or articles dealing with Jewish people, or 
about Jewish people. We pay Yc a word on 
acceptance. 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Arthur M. Baker, Ph.D., Editor. 
Issued monthly, in weekly parts; 55c a year. A 
religious story paper for the late teen ages— 
family type. No verse. Reports on manuscripts 
immediately, and pays 10th of the month, $10 per 


story. 


Book Publishers 


Dorrance and Company, Inc., Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. W. H. Dorrance, Edi- 
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tor. “We want book length manuscript only: prose, 
30,000 words and up; verse and short stories, 
book-size collections. Photographs as illustrations 
accompanying book manuscripts. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay on a royalty 
basis, according to manuscript and contract. Royal- 
ties paid at regularly stated times.” 


Greenberg: Publisher, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Miss A. Frank, Editor. General book 
publishers. “We like book-length manuscripts 50,- 
000 words minimum. Love stories, mysteries, 
westerns, general novels, biography and practical 
non-fiction ; works of the helpful variety on spe- 
cific subjects. No photographs; no poetry. We 
report within four weeks and pay according to 
contract.” 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. “We are publishers of text-books, 
poetry, fiction, educational and medical books, 
handbooks, and music.” 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Alfred A. Knopf and Blanche W. 
Knopf, Editors. ‘We are interested in good fiction, 
including translations, and non-fiction if not too 
technical. Also an occasional juvenile.” 


Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. T. R. Smith, Editor. 
“We are interested in all contemporary literature— 
full-length books (60,000 to 100,000 words). Fic- 
tion, either realistic or historic, non-fiction, biog- 
raphy, essays, poetry, drama. We report on 
manuscripts within six weeks and pay in royalties, 
semi-annually.” 


Longmans, Green & Company, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Maxwell Aley, General 
Editor ; Bertha Gunterman, Juvenile Editor. “We 
publish novels of usual lengths—30,000 to 200,000 
words. Biography, travel, and other non-fiction 
manuscripts. In the religious book department 
we publish both Protestant and Catholic material. 
Juveniles are for the older boy and girl, and we 
do not publish juvenile verse. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks to a month, and pay in 
royalties.” 


Loring & Mussey, Inc. (Will shortly change to 
Barrows Mussey, Inc.), 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City “We consider for publication books 
45,000 words and up, suitable for trade publica- 
tion. No popular fiction ; in fact, except for authors 
now under contract we expect to publish no more 
fiction of any kind. No poetry, short stories, plays. 
We have a strong juvenile list, but would advise 
writers to inquire before submitting, since our 
requirements are very severe, but difficult to ex- 
plain briefly. We import a good share of our 
books from England in sheets, and are ‘on the 
watch for foreign material to translate. We have 
published several photographic books, and may 
continue in that line. We are always interested 
in illustrating our books, but set high standards 
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Beginners 


Only 
HEL 
ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 


of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted 
and trained. 


The purposeof this Beginner’sCourse 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly 
explain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months, 


GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for 
the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial style. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable. *You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned tothose students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquities. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
Cincinnati, Ouxu10 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 
DRE sin dan ake ROAR SOO RGN Seu Ce aa 
RE ed ceecaawiekydeveebeonserasaaene amare 
BE oceescid aan <sannn awa anweneesny State 











* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments, 
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I can handle the work of a few more 
clients who are SERIOUSLY inter- 
ested in earning money by writing. The 
kind of writers who really plan to make 
a business of writing. 

Do not assume you must be a pro- 
fessional. All I expect is that you are a 
| potential writer, who will follow sound 
advice regarding how to offer editors 


the kind of material they WANT to 





buy. 
I have a plan which works. It is 


yours for a postal. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES, 
EXCLUSIVELY 
644 West Garfield Blvd., | Chicago, Illinois 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230, New York City 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 





10,000. Poetry, lc per | y 
NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














Double Your Money Back 
If You Don't Agree 


To convince you—send me a dime and 
I'll send you a copy of the 4th Edition of 
Photo-Markets, revised to July Ist, last 
year, containing 2000 tested markets, in- 
formation taken from letters received 
from each market. Markets for new 
items, trade paper items, articles with or 
without photos, single photos, etc. A 
arranged in quickly located groups, 
ninety pages of real information. (Reg- 
ularly 50c.) 
OR—Send me fifty cents and I'll send 
you a copy of the Fifth Edition, just off 
the press, revised right-up-to-the-minute. 
AND PLL GIVE YOU DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK IF YOU DON’T AGREE THIS IS THE 
BIGGEST BOOK BUY YOU EVER MADE, 


“PHOTO-MARKETS" 


(John P. Lyons, Editor) 
201-X Barrister Bidg. Washington, D. C. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 





of quality for the pictures. No poetry. We report 
on manuscripts as promptly as possible, depending 
on difficulty of assessing manuscript and number 
of readers to be consulted. We pay on regular 
royalty contracts.” 

Walter S. Lockwood, editor of the magazine 
Husbands, N. Y. C., writes to inform us that he is 
behind in payments to authors due to failure of 
anticipated financial backing. Mr. Lockwood hopes 
to pay out eventually. 


William Morrow & Company, Inc., 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Frances Phillips, Editor. 
“We are interested in books that sell in the book- 
stores. Book-length material, fiction and non-fic- 
tion, 75,000 to 100,000 words. Occasionally we 
have published books of photographs, but only 
when the subject and the illustrations seemed to 
us extra fine. Ne poetry. We try to give a decision 
on manuscripts within two weeks after receipt. 
We publish only on a royalty basis, the terms to be 
arranged between author and publisher, after the 
manuscript is accepted.” 


The Penn Publishing Company, 925-927 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Frank W. Shoe- 
maker, Editor. ‘We publish books of history, 
biography, fiction, juvenile, entertainment mate- 
rial, amateur plays, miscellaneous books. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks and pay either 


) 


in royalty or outright purchase.’ 


Phoenix Press, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. ‘Our needs are for 60,000-word novels; 
ranch, western, sophisticated love, modern romance 
only. We do not want mystery stories, first person 
stories or psychological works. We pay in outright 
purchase.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Earle H. Balch, Editor-in-chief ; Diar- 
muid Russell and Kennett L. Rawson, Assistant 
Editors. ‘We are interested in all kinds of manu- 
scripts, fiction, biography, history, etc., 80,000 to 
120,000 words average length. No photographs. 
We report in about three weeks and pay in royal- 
ties, twice a year.” 


Random House, 20 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Bennett A. Cerf, Editor. ‘We want only 
manuscripts with real literary merit. We are not 
at all interested in the so-called popular fiction. 
We also publish plays in book form, but only after 
they have been produced in New York. We report 
on manuscripts at once, and pay standard rates.” 


Simon & Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. “‘We are especially interested in 
first work, books that humanize knowledge and 
books on music. Also we consider an occasional 
mystery and detective novel of outstanding quality. 
No verse. We report within three weeks.” 
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Syndicates 


The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Miss Jessie A. Sleight, 
Editor. ‘We are overstocked at the present time 
and probably shall not be in the market again 
until late Fall. When we are in the market, we 
use in the Service: Comic strips, cartoons, unique 
continuous features (500 words) for daily release ; 
fiction (30 chapters approximating 1500 to 1800 
words in each day’s installment). No short fiction. 
No ‘news’ material. No single articles. No poetry. 
We buy syndicate rights, and share in all other 
rights. We pay according to various arrangements. 
We report within two weeks. Copyright usually 
is in name of Snydicate. No photographs. We re- 
port within two weeks and pay according to ar- 
rangement.” 


Business Press Service, 474 I Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Robert Charles Lunch, Editor. 
“We use short articles by famous people with their 
by-line at the head for publication in Europe. 
Subjects are economic or social conditions in Amer- 
ica. By-line must be of national fame and well 
known. No photographs and no verse. We prefer 
to be queried before manuscripts are submitted 
to us.” 


Parade of Youth, 1727 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. J. Lacey Reynolds, Managing Editor. 
A syndicated newspaper supplement, issued weekly. 
“We use success stories of the accomplishments of 
individual boys or girls, under 18 years of age. 
Stories of group activities not wanted. Maximum 
length, 400 words, with photographs. No poetry. 
We report within a week and pay Yac a word 
and up, on publication.” 


Trade 


American Cotton Grower, 535 Gravier Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Stanley Andrews, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “An agri- 
cultural magazine specializing in all phases of cot- 
ton production and processing. We carry a well- 
developed home and fiction department. Articles, 
on some phase of the cotton production or process- 
ing usually from 1000 to 2500 words in length, 
with pictures always. We buy an occasional article 
of the use of cotton about the home—also garden 
and home improvement articles. We are especially 
interested at this time in New Uses for Cotton. 
We report on manuscripts immediately and pay 
$1 apiece for poems; $3 to $5 for photographs ; 
and from Ic to 3c a word for stories and articles, 
on publication.” 


Brake Service, Babcox Publications, Inc., 209 
Buckeye Bldg., Akron, Ohio. Edward S. Babcock, 
Publisher. Published monthly, going to brake sta- 
tions, car dealers, fleet owners and jobbers who 
do brake lining, repairing, sell lining, equipment, 
etc. “We are interested in articles and photos 
on sales and credit and technical subjects in this 
field. Highly specialized field and as we do not 
care for ‘general’ work it is advisable that writers 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COLLABORATE 


r my creative age gee pay me only 22% of the proceeds. 
You supply the ideas. supply the technique—vivid descriptions, 
= gigs that live; “novel, original plots; true-to-life dialogue, 

deas for Radio and Stage Presentations; Book Length Text 
on Travel, Fiction, ce conga Current Trends and Problems, 
Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also developed and re-written 
on a 22% Royalty Basis. Scripts may be submitted in any form. 
Only your name appears as the author. No courses or criticisms 
for sale. Nation-wide sales contacts. Either I immediately con- 

t editorial buyers, or we go to market via a Nathale Col- 
laboration. For reading and report, when submitting a script for 
ge ge sale service or collaborative assistance, enclose $1 for 
each 000 words or fraction thereof. After 30,000 words, en- 
close 69° regardless -. =e Recommended by writers, editors 


and “publishers everyw 
Studio 101, 814 44th Ave. 


N. RALPH NATHAL San Francisco, Calif. 


Manuscript Broker Since 1929 Collaborator 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
comer) you want to make more 

—if you want a career filled 
with thrills hi big opportunities— 
or want to advanc e in your present 
position —read * ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a os peas in any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to an evening wcll spent. 

Send your name and address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-DAVIS a oF ae gl 
3601 Michigan Av Dept. 305 
Send FREE booklet * Saiaaien in yp verti. sine’* = 


Name -— < <scsnaieianinphiveniiliajeialinibsli 
ra 


Address eascewseccos 
City State. 





Chicago, tl. 
end full information, 
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THAT STORY OF yOURS.... 


It’s “‘got something’’—that’s why you wrote it. It needs 
something—or it would sell. Expert coaching at a 
moderate fee. 


Write for Free “Pathfinder” 


THE FRIENDLY EDITOR 
Suite 2133-RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 





SALE ON 
WRITERS* SUPPLIES 


Prices are down on authors’ stationers. Kraft envelopes, 
32 lb., the heaviest made for writers: 25 9x12 and 25 
9144x122, $1.25, 50 of each, $2.25. 25 6x9 and 25 614x9%, 
85c, 50 of each, $1.55. For two folds of the script, 50 
No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 80c, 100 of each, $1.50. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 8% x11, 500 sheets, light 
weight, $1.15; heavy weight, $1.50. Ribbons, 40c, 3 for 
$1.10. Carbon paper, 25 sheets, 25c, 50 sheets, 45c. 

Add 10% West of Rockies. Samples, 5c. 
Immediate shipments. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna 


Special: 100 sheets Hammermill, either weight, and 
20 envelopes, any size or combination, 85c. 





POETS ... WRITERS 
LET US PUBLISH FOR YOU 


Private volumes of poetry, stories, scientific data, biography, 


etc. published outright or we will share publishing cost and 
help market if your manuscript is of sufficient merit to 
justify it. Friendly help. No fees for reading or for criti- 


Tell us what you want to publish. 


N. Topeka, Kans. 


cism. 


FRAZER PRESS’ Box 45-E, 











~ O_O a _ e 
Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 












Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, y Bona 


DR. ESENWEIN Writing, _ Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 


Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by_our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 

























Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 








Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest 

practical advice; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 









should send us first an outline of what they pro- 
pose to write.” 


Golfdom, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Herb Graffis, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“Golfdom circulates to the officers and officials of 
every golf club in the United States. Editorial 
contents are limited to articles on clubhouse oper- 
ation, golf-shop merchandising, golf professional 
teaching methods, golf course maintenance prac- 
tices, and topics of interest to chairmen of various 
club committees. Articles submitted should be 
based on facts supplied by green-keepers, pros, 
managers, or club officials. We are rarely inter- 
ested in theoretical articles ; rather, we want stories 
telling how a certain club or department in a club 
solved an operating problem. Good photographs 
of club employes at work are frequently accepted ; 
we pay $3 each for any we use. No verse. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days and pay 
lc a word, on publication.” 


The Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. Charles N. Tunnell, Editor. “The 
Southwestern Baker is the trade journal reaching 
all bakers of the twelve Southern states. Most of 
our features and news is supplied by regular cor- 
respondents. We are very interested in obtaining 
a good correspondent located in New Orleans or 
elsewhere in Louisiana, and we would also like to 
have a good representative somewhere in either of 
the Carolinas. Our rate for news is from 30c to 
35c per inch and slightly higher for practical 
feature material.” 


Two New Magazines 


West Coast Bridge Review, California Theatre 
Bldg., San Diego, California. M. E. Lanie, Man- 
aging Editor. ‘We are in the market for articles, 
jokes, short stories, problem hands with bidding 
and play analyzed ; stories and articles to be from 
450 to 2500 words in length. All must have bridge 
playing background. However, we are not paying 
for manuscripts at the present time, but establish- 
ing relationship with us in our formative period 
will be considered when we shall be in a position 
to give proper remuneration to our contributors. 
Stamped, self-addressed envelope must accompany 
all material submitted.” 


Mining Trust, Box 442, Manhattan, Montana. 
John L. Parker, Editor. “We are interested in car- 
toons on the mining angle or mining-political 
angle. We would like to run some good short sto- 
ries written from the mining standpoint, preferably 
humorous shorts, if possible. We also want factual 
articles on mining ; we are interested in the invest- 
ors’ standpoint and the bankers. We would like 
to get a good correspondent in Washington. We 
are interested in mining throughout the world. Our 
rates will range from 2% to 5c a word. No con- 
tributions over 5000 words. Postage for return 
must be enclosed with all contributions.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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. | ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 
“ | WILL HELP TO DO IT! 


Right now your particular pet cloud has its silver lining. Of 










he course! But why not reinforce it with checks from publishers? 
fe Here is a way—a sound, practical way that is meeting the 
a approval of both writers and editors. 
me Get a New Royal Portable! 
to We wager that immediately you'll not only write better— 
of but you'll find more original ideas. Why? Simply because 
> this New Royal is so much easier to operate. For example, 
with Royal’s exclusive Touch Control, you can instantly 
adapt the key tension to your exact finger pressure. This 
flexible action permits faster, smoother, easier typing. 
Fingers and thoughts take care of themselves! 
re In addition to TOUCH CONTROL, there are many other 
n- major improvements—including Finger Comfort Keys, Com- 
‘Sy plete Dust Protection, Centralized Controls. Sturdy, at- 
1g tractive, the New Royal is made to last a lifetime. See the 
a complete line at your dealer—or use the coupon below. 
4 Your choice of 3 handsome models at 3 prices, $37.50 
“d (Younger Students Model), — $49.50 and $62.50. Lowest 
“a monthly payments—only a few cents a day! BUY BY Sieh) © 
ss COMPARISON! weg! W, 
is. 


ry How to WRITE MORE! SELL MORE! 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-66, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 








a. 1) Please tell me how for only a few cents a day I can secure a New 
r- Royal Portable through my local dealer. 
al 2) Quote trade allowance on my................. Typewriter, Serial 
eS PUD, 66s rec-eveweeeees against the purchase of a New Portable 
Typewriter. 
ly 
al MENS Cetra ay to cinta einen Ge C eee oes hai hate ere 
t- 
ce DIM Vick ciche Socuns cgi aioae sigs Waals aoe a AW seadtion anaibm bear 
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‘ ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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Ad Man and Author at 22 


“Took the N. I. A. course at eighteen. 
Today at twenty-two am Assistant East- 
ern Advertising Manager of The Bill- 
board, and editor of Ad-vents. Have just 
sold a gtory to Famous Detective Cases 
for $185. © as an ad man and author 
permit me to say, ‘If you want to write 
ad copy or fiction, try N. A.’ 

JOSEPH G. CSIDA, JR., 


3063 Williamsbridge Rd., 


A FREE TEST 
OF WRITING ABILITY 


GIVEN BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORITIES 





Many successful authors were once no better 
equipped to write than you may be right now. 
But they gave up dreaming for doing! And in a 
surprisingly short time “made” the pages of leading 
publications. 

Lack of confidence is what holds back most 
potential writers. They want to write but haven’t 
faith in their ability. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America, famous for its practical training course, 
offers a free test to determine writing ability. Its 
aim is to ferret out new recruits for the army of 
men and women earning a comfortable living by 
writing. 


A Frank, Expert Opinion on Your Chances 


The N. I. A. Writing Aptitude Test costs nothing. 
It analyzes your “instinct” for writing—your latent 
powers of concentration, imagination, logic, etc. 
It reveals whether or not you have the ‘ ‘germ” of 
writing in you. Impartial judgment is made by 
successful, seasoned writers. 

All aspirants do not pass this test. Those who do 
are qualified to take the N. I. A. course of practical 
training—a course that teaches you to write the 
way newspaper men learn, by writing. 

You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
politan reporters get. Although you work at home 
on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced newspaper men. Instead of discour- 
aging rejection slips, you get friendly, shrewd ad- 
vice that helps you to acquire the coveted “profes- 
sional” touch. 

And it’s fun right from the start. Each week 
you see more and more progress. In a matter of 
months you are ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It py only a few minutes time and costs nothing. 

out the coupon and mail it today. Make the first 
i dh toward that most enjoyable and profitable occupa- 
tion—writing for publication! Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


Se ee wees sae esses eee RES SS SSS SEE ESSE SEE SS SESS ee EESEEE . 


‘ 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF << 7F636 
One Park Avenue, New York City, N. 


Send me, without cost or Sank your Writing Aptitude 
Test, and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Digest, June. 


I Giicab di sicntaiedaatwss triahes enous eanenmunnhes ; 
(All correspondence confidential, No salesmen will call on you.) 








The Forum 











Sir: 

To Writer’s Dicest, where go all things, I 
send this sad morsel. It happened to me be- 
cause of one of the plot devices you advertise and 
which I bought and now own for better or for 
verse. Sometimes I do get a story out of mine, and 
sometimes I just go out and get drunk. Then I 
spawn these.... 

There was a Head-Hunter of Java 
In love with the Child of a Sheik; 
Whom he met in the Desert of Gobi 
But who loved, alas, a Freak. 
The stake was the love of a Woman 
Which the Villain was anxious to buy: 
And imagine the grief of the party 
When he found that the Freak was a Spy! 
The Hero faced certain disaster, 
Or at least so the Villain supposed, 
When an elephant, growing despondent, 
Sat down where the Villain reposed. 
HENRY KuURDLED, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Sir: 

Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar Gould are 
now editors of the Ladies’ Home Fournal. Any 
manuscripts submitted should be addressed to them 
or simply to “The Editors.” 

The Ladies’ Home Fournal is interested in the 
better grade of popular fiction and prefers short 
stories not longer than five thousand words. We 
will publish a short, short occasionally, if it is 
authentically a story, and not an anecdote or a 
sketch, and is of interest to women. 

Serials should run five or six installments—not 
more—and average nine or ten thousand words an 
installment. The Ladies’ Home Fournal publishes 
articles on subjects which seem to be of vital in- 
terest to American women. Many of these are 
arranged beforehand, and it is a good plan for 
article writers to submit an outline rather than the 
finished product. 

The pages of the Ladies’ Home Fournal are 
open to the work of new writers, but, naturally, 
it is easier for an aspiring writer to sell us a short 
story than a serial. 

Stuart Rose, Associate Editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sir: 
We'd appreciate it if you would let your readers 
know that we are still in the market for original 
first-run short short stories 1,000 to 1,500 words 
in length. We are interested in stories of all types 
except that we receive far too many crime stories. 
Also, we do not want stories based too directly 
on actual incidents or on anecdotes being circu- 
lated by word of mouth. 
FRANCES RULE, 
United Feature Syndicate, 
220 E. 42d St., New York. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“Enclosed Find 


Check” 


To the right are four of 
the 58 checks mailed to 
clients during April. In 
the first four months of 
1936 I sent clients 245 
checks for stories, articles 
and books sold in every 
field of literary endeavor 
—literary, smooth paper, 
western, detectives, ro- 
mance, etc., etc. 


If you have the ability I 
can help you to get 
checks. No courses and 
exercises. Instead, I'll 
work with you on your 
stories to get them into 
shape for the magazines 
you wish to reach. 


I sell my own stories to 
the magazines. Every day 
I help my clients sell one 
to three stories. Last year 
I made sales for 31 out 
of 35 clients who collab- 
orated with me for three 
months. Satisfaction 
guaranteed with the help 
received, or your money 
back. Could anything be 
fairer? 


The fees for individual manuscript criticism : 
$3 for short shorts up to 2000 words ; $5 for 
stories of 2000 to 5000; $1 per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000 words. 
salable I'll refund this fee ; otherwise I'll tell 
you why the story isn’t salable—and if the 
idea has possibilities, I'll make suggestions 
for revision looking toward a sale to a defi- 


nite market. 


550 Riverside Drive 





If the story is 








Six first sales for new writers during 
April — 18 during first four months 


of year. 
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day’s fiction. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of 
Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 





Write for details about collaboration 
—and if you enclose a 3c stamp, I'll 
send you a free copy of SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS, a valu- 
able booklet on the technique of to- 


New York City 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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19 SALES 
FIVE DAYS 


These sales, typical of our month after month 
successes, were made during the last days of 
April. We sold one book, two novelettes, 
fifteen short stories, and one article in that 
time alone—for a total of $875. 














means more to authors than routine sales or 


it means SPONSORSHIP—our endorsement of your 
work when we submit it to an editor; an endorsement 
which enables our authors in such magazines 
as AMERICAN MAGAZINE, FORUM, ESQUIRE, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIBERTY, COSMOPOL- 
ITAN, AMERICAN MERCURY, LEISURE, ARGOSY, 
ALL STORY, SNAPPY, THRILLING DETECTIVE, 
SWEETHEART STORIES, etc. 

We have just added a new feature to our service. 
We can offer our own editorial rewriting—on manu- 
scripts we consider worth while—on a straight percent- 
age basis, in no case exceeding thirty per cent of the 
proceeds. We get nothing for our additional work 
if the story fails to sell. 


Oo appear 


Rates: On all stories, articles, books and plays, $1 
for each 2,000 words or fraction thereof, up to 6,000 
words; 50c per thousand words thereafter, up to 
50,000 words; over 50,000 words, $25 for any length. 
Poems, 50c each. Your initial fee refunded from our 
ten per cent commission on sale, whether or not you 
have revised. No courses for sale. 
manuscript write for fuller 


Send your now, or 


information. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House, Publishers) 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Writer’s Digest {s your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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rs 
Outdoor Newspaper Syndicate will purchase ten 
stories concerning American wildlife—no love in- 


terest. 1,500 to 2,500 words. Rates one up to 
five cents. Pay on acceptance. 
Haro.tp C. Devine, 
Outdoor News, Station C, 
RFD 3, Box 502, Toledo, Ohio. 
Sir: 


I offer twenty-five dollars for an acceptable arti- 
cle on the subject “Principles of Poker.” Suggest 
something between four and eight thousand words, 

B. H. MeHAarc, 
Chillicothe, Texas. 


Sir: 

Western Aces, Magazine Publishers, is seeking 
strong human interest stories. The hero’s emo- 
tional reactions and his headwork should be as 
apparent as his gun-skill. Variety and vitality 
can be injected in plots by fitting character-con- 
flict situations to Western backgrounds. Promis- 
ing manuscripts are given individual criticisms 
even though not acceptable. Rewrites are sug- 
gested when possible, and plot outlines are care- 
fully considered. There is a steady demand for 
short stories up to 6,000 words. Novelettes should 
not exceed 12,000 words. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Mary Lou Butler, Associate Editor. 

Gold Seal Detective and Headquarters Detec- 
tive submissions get the same careful handling. 
Stories for these books should be written from the 
point of view of some American lawman. The 
lawman hero should have a personal interest in 
the solution of the crime as well as the motivation 
of his duty. Girl interest is desirable, though 
not essential in the shorter yarns. Lengths: 3,006 


to 10,000. Address manuscripts to Miss Butler. 
MaGazINE PUBLISHERS, 
67 W. 44th Street, 
N.Y. Gi. Z: 
Sir. 


The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The January WriTER’s Dicest, because of Mr. 
L. Ron Hubbard’s article, “Magic Out Of a Hat,” 
has given me several story sales. Previous to read- 
ing the article, I had tried Mr. Burks’ suggestion 
about writing a story by concentrating upon some- 
thing in the room. 

Sales resulting from using the idea of Mr. 
Burks and Mr. Hubbard have been “The Wedding 
Ring,’ “Her Hope Chest” and “The Blue Satin 
Gown.” Several other stories using the same idea 
are going the rounds and may sell, so I can afford 
to say that “Magic Out Of a Hat” was very help- 
ful to me. I sell to the love pulps. Give us more 
of the same. 

Sincerely yours, 
EstHer L. ScHWwartTz, 
Crompond, N. Y. 
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Sir: 

The Home Friend Magazine has now been com- 
bined with Jllustrated Mechanics and at least for a 
while, we will not be in the market for either fic- 
tion or poetry. But we are particularly anxious 
to have homecraft articles of interest to women 
as well as men. 

Under the general title of Homecraft comes 
such material as home decoration, home workshop 
projects, time, labor and money saving suggestions 
for the home and shop; how-to-make it articles of 
interest to both men and women. 

We are paying from '%c to Ic per word for ac- 
cepted text, and $1.00 to $3.00 for drawings and 
photos. We will report on manuscripts within a 
week and pay not more than a month following 
acceptance. 

E. A. Weishaar, Editor, 
1411-1413 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sir: 

Complete Stories is in the market for adventure, 
business, crime, detective and Western stories. 

Our requirements as to length are—novels 25,- 
000 words, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
short stories all lengths. 

Haz_etr Kessuer, Editor, 
Complete Magazine, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

It has just been called to our attention by one 
of our contributors that in a recent issue of your 
worthy magazine it was stated that the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate is now paying on accept- 
ance for the manuscripts we use. 

Though a check of four issues fails to disclose 
such a statement, nevertheless we may have over- 
looked it. If in one of our reports we stated 
we were paying on acceptance, it was an error on 
our part. 

Our policy of paying on publication is due to 
reasons entirely sound, though we may in the 
future decide to pay on acceptance. But until we 
do, please let it be known that our checks go out, 
for the short shorts, on publication dates, though 
for the longer stories we pay when the stories are 
sent out to the newspapers. We handle the short 
short for papers all over the United States, and 
we receive no revenue from them until nearly a 
month after publication dates. Even when we pay 
on the publication date, we tie up considerable 
money, and if we were to pay on acceptance we 
would tie up a sum in unsold manuscripts that 
would be a handicap to any concern. To buy 
in the quantity that we do, we must operate on 
the present plan. 

We are, however, cutting down our reserve of 
manuscripts, so that we are using newly accepted 
ones much sooner after acceptance than hereto- 
fore. By mid-summer we will be purchased up 
but a very few weeks ahead of schedule, and this 
will result in checks going out much sooner after 
acceptance than before. We need short shorts, 


BOOK AUTHORS 


Whether you have completed your book or merely 
outlined it, we want you to know about our unusual 
facilities for book placement. Recent advances on 
royalties received by our clients were $500, $250, $200, 
$150 and $125. Many of these books were first sales. 

We suggest you write to A. L. Fierst, who will han- 
dle your books personally. Whether or not you send 
in a manuscript, we shall be glad to learn of your 
particular problems and to advise you concerning 
them. 


International Publishing 


Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WRITER'S NOOK 











ee 


desk, filing 


cabinet, book case, typewriter desk, in 


An upholstered steel chair, 


one unit. Has leg rest, dictionary stand, 
reading lamp, copyholder, stationery 
drawers, vertical letter file, and 13 feet 
book space in arms. On rollers; easily 
moved; 30” x 37” floor space; adjusta- 
ble; fireproof; costs less than a standard 


typewriter. 


Johnson Metal Manufacturer 


908 So. Gaffey St., San Pedro, California 








E-X-T-R-A M-O-N-E-¥Y™ | 
FOR WRITERS! 


Over 1,000 Trade Journals, Class Magazines, and News- 
paper Syndicates want feature articles and short items 
from_ freelance writers. Our Manual of Instruction shows 


you how to get hundreds of “‘tips’’ for such material from 
newspaper clippings, and we also pay $1.00 each for those 
you discover and follow up as per instructions in our 
Manual. Write for details. 


NEWS FEATURE SYNDICATE 
Room 201, Harold Way & Western, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Words Possess Power - 
But They Must Be Controlled 


‘'The Said Book’’ unleashes a veritable menagerie of 


controlled words—vivid, vital, picture-action words, 
for economically portraying character, constructing 
vigorous, sprightly dialogue, and speeding the story's 
action without lost motion, A thesaurus of selected 
speech verbs—terse, concise, succinct. Cleverly grouped, 
thoroughly indexed. ‘‘To give greater velocity to the 
vocabulary .. .”’ says Editor and Publisher. ‘‘Com- 
pact and practical,’’ says Los Angeles Times, ‘‘It’s 
a wow,” “I find it most useful,” say customers. Used 
by famous writers and editors, and prominent univer- 


Sities. $1.50 postpaid. Or C. O. D. if preferred. 


DOCTOR! NURSE! and 
Hospital Story gm Writer's Guide 


A Local Color and “Said Book” 
Picturesque Speech Supplement No. 2 
Chap Book, Authentic— H 
Inspiri what 
piring. 





itaals, doctors, 
operati i 









struments, salaries, p 
figures of speech, said-sut : 
by a registered nurse and professional writer! 25c 
postpaid. 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 


Box 381-W EAST SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


WRriITER’s DIGEST 





Bread Loaf Writers’ 
Conference 


{Sponsored by Middlebury College) 
Bread Loaf, Vermont, Aug. 20 — Sept. 3 
DIRECTOR: Theodore Morrison 


A conference of well-known writers, editors, 
and critics, offering those who wish to profit 
by expert professional criticism and advice 
opportunities for which Bread Loaf has be- 
come famous. 


Personal Interviews for Manuscript 
Criticism, Lectures, 
Round Table Discussions 


Staff members: Bernard De Voto; Julia 
Peterkin ; Josephine Johnson; John Mason 
Brown; Robert Hillyer; Edith Mirrielees ; 
Helen Everitt; George Stevens; Gorham 


Munson. 
All inquiries: 


R. L. BROWN, Esq. 


Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





of not more than 1,000 words, and page stories of 
3,000 words. They must have good plot. We 
can not use stories of lengths in between. The 
rate of pay at the present time is 14 cent a word, 
but we hope to double that shortly. We pay a 
flat rate of $25 for the 3,000-word story. 

Setu T. Bartey, Associate Editor, 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 

345 Hudson St., New York City. 


Sir: 

Love Fiction Monthly wishes to announce that 
for the next two months payment of all material 
will be made within twenty-four hours after ac- 
ceptance. The usual method of payment—shortly 
after acceptance—will then be resumed. 

We will go a long way in co-operating with 
authors who particularly aim their stories at our 
market. 

What we want is a glamorous love story with 
plenty of complication and drama, but no melo- 
drama. Shorts 2,500 to 6,000 words; novelettes 
10,000 to 15,000 words. Rate 1c a word and up. 

I do not want any writer to submit a story to 
me unless he has carefully read and studied at 
least two issues of Love Fiction Monthly. 

An immediate check, or the next best thing— 
an immediate decision—is promised on all stories. 

PeriopicAL House, INnc., 
Rose Wyn, Editor, 
67 W. 44th St., New York City. 





Sir: 

We are interested in contacting writers and re- 
porters regardless of location, who have or can 
develop contacts with physicians. Medical Eco- 
nomics constitutes a ready market for nationally 
significant news and short articles on the business 
(non-scientific) side of medicine. 

W. A. RICHARDSON, 
Managing Editor, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Sir: aa ee 

When Zion’s Herald is next mentioned in your 
publication we should like to have a paragraph 
read as follows: 

Zion’s Herald, Methodist Episcopal organ pub- 
lished at 581 Boylston Street. This is a weekly and 
buys an occasional children’s story. Rates are 
about $3.00 for 1,200 words. 

L. O. HARTMAN, 
Editor and Manager. 


“$1000 Award 


A cash award of $1,000 is offered by The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company for the best manuscript 
on a science subject, presented before July 1, 1937. 

Literary prizes are relatively common, but it is 
not so usual for a publisher to be bidding for 
science material in this manner. 

The publishers put no limitations on the sub- 
ject-matter or manner of handling, and none on 
eligibility for the award. The MS. must be in 
English and “of a sort calculated to appeal to 
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the taste of the public at large.’ The desired 
length is given as 100,000 words. 

While any MS. on a science subject will be con- 
sidered, it is expected that the author will prove to 
be a man or woman engaged in a scientific pur- 
suit and who is possessed of the requisite literary 
skill to interpret science for that portion of the 
public which reads books. 

To assure authenticity, the publishers have en- 
listed the services of some 25 or 30 “advisers,” 
these being men of science of wide reputation and 
assured competence. One or more of the advisers 
will pass upon each MS. from the viewpoint of 
soundness and accuracy. 

The award will lie in the joint discretion of four 
judges selected with a view to their especial qual- 
ification in choosing the sort of book that will ap- 
peal. These are: 

Dr. Joseph Wheeler, Librarian of the Pratt Li- 
brary in Baltimore, and chairman of the Book List 
Committee of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science ; Harry Hansen, reviewer and cri- 
tic for the New York World Telegram and Harpers 
Magazine ; Dr. Lyman Bryson, Professor of Educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia, and Director 
of the “Readability Laboratory ;” and David Dietz, 
science editor of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Further details concerning the award may be 
had by addressing the publishers at Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland. 





The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, David K. Steenbergh, Managing 
Editor; Emil J. Blacky, Associate Editor; $2.00 
per year: “Our supply of good articles for The 
Feed Bag is exhausted and we are having difficulty 
in getting enough material of the right type. We 
are wide open for articles which describe how a 
Retail Feed Dealer increased his business through 
some novel merchandising idea which he em- 
ployed. Stress the merchandising angle and de- 
vote only a paragraph to history of firms. Will 
supply complete instructions on request. Not in- 
terested in articles from sections other than the 
North Eastern Quarter of the United States.” 





$2500 Prize Novelette Contest 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, announce the first novelette prize contest 
ever conducted by an American publisher with 
book publication the aim. This Boston publishing 
house will pay the sum of $2,500 as an advance 
on account of royalties, for the book rights alone, 
for the most interesting unpublished work of fic- 
tion, between 15,000 and 35,000 words in length, 
submitted before January 1, 1937. The judges 
will be Bernard DeVoto, literary critic and auth- 
or; James Hilton, who wrote “Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips” (one of the most popular novelettes in re- 
cent years) ; and Alfred R. McIntyre, president of 
Little, Brown & Company. 

The purpose of the contrst is to encourage the 
novelette form of writing as a means of develop- 





From a WRITER.. 
To WRITERS 


Y few articles in WRITER’S DIGEST 

and my own stories and novels have 
brought me a considerable number of mss. 
from writers seeking aid. 


I’m a busy man, but occasionally I am 
not averse to reading somebody else’s mss., 
digging into it and suggesting how it might 
be improved. Because this takes time, I am 
obliged to charge for such work: $1 per 
thousand or part thereof, minimum fee $5, 
paid in advance, together with stamped 
addressed envelope. 


You will get the truth. If you can take it, 
fine! If you can’t you'll get it anyway! 
But I'll try to help you. 


ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


1051 Curtis Street Berkeley, Calif. 











FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 


when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my services will sell ’em. 

V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, KENTUCKY 





IF YOU WRITE POETRY 


you will want to contribute to POETRY WORLD, America's 
most quoted verse monthly, sold by subscription only at $2 
yearly. Send 20c for sample copy. And if you have sufficient 
poems to make a book, you A vent it Seta L by Henry 
Harrison, called by the DESER (Salt Lake city} 
“the chief prince and he ony ald father for most 

We have issued books by Mary Carolyn Davies, Eeone 
Wood, Ralph Cheyney. Lucia Trent, Antoinette Scudder, 
Benj. Musser, and other distinguished poets. 


Henry Harrison, Publisher, 430 6th Ave., N. Y. C. 











SEND FOR 


FREE CHART 
“DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS" 


of one-volume edition of 


and particulars 
the applied thesaurus. 


Sholl’s Humanitome, 


Verbs of Action, a 40-page, 7”x9” book, over 
7000 action terms classified and defined, will 
be sent with the chart for 50c. Every writer 
needs it. Address Dept. D, 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 133, FLUSHING, NEW YORK 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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RESULTS 


are what you want when you send your manu- 
script to an agent-critic. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the services of one who is, himself, 
a successful author. Send for Free circular 
W-636, with bulletin listing recent placements 
under the Unified Sales Plan. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
4333 Castello Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 














PREPARE TO SELL! 


Personal Instruction and Criticism 
POETRY NOVEL SHORT STORY 


“‘Let’s get acquainted’”’ offers: friendly critical analysis of 
your ability and sales potentialities: 3 lyrics, $1 and return 
postage; 1 story (up to 6000 words) $3 and return postage. 

Versewriting lessons prepared especially for you, whether 
beginner or advanced student. Hundred per cent sales 
tecord with students trained in short story field. Find out 
what is keeping you from sales, 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, Christian 
Science Monitor, Am. Poetry Journal, Literary Digest, Sat- 
urday Review, Moult’s Best Poems, O’Henry & O’Brien 
Best Short Stories, The Writer, Writer’s Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth Street LOS ANGELES 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 


Sensational Values in Writers’ Supplies and Printing 
28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%xl12% and 25 9x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 61%4x9%, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c, Com- 
bination Assortment. 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 6 
sizes, $1.15. 
Franconia Bond: 


Carbon Paper: 25 ( 1eets, 
Typewriter Ribbons (State machine). E ‘ach 
Combination Special No. 9: 150 sheets 20 Ib 
second sheets, 15 ets carbon par per, 15 
15 Kraft 9x12 Envelopes—all for $1.5 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
Letterheads: 100 Franconia 20 1b. Bond, size 8x! 
$2.25. 100 Franconia 20 Ib. Bon ad, s x83. 8 
Printed Kraft Envelopes: 25 9%4x 6, your address u 
and 25 9x12, your return address big type centered 
6% x9%, and 25 6x9, $1.75, 25 ag 11 and 25 No, 1¢ 
P Add 10% to all prices if you live West of Rockies. 
WE PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY. Complete 
price oa gecereere: combination assortments, printing and 
samples, 


WRITERS “SUPPLIES SHOP, Al W. 45th St., New York 






















Kraft 9%4x12%- 

















ing new writers, and possibly to unearth a minor 
classic. Among such as “The Voice of Bugle 
Ann,” by MacKinlay Kantor, “Ethan Frome,” by 
Edith Wharton, and that loveliest of all pieces of 
short fiction, “Messer Marco Polo,’ by Donn 
Byrne. 

All scripts submitted must be typed, and 
previously unpublished. Probably several of the 
entrants will be published in addition to the win- 
ner, at terms agreeable to the author. 20% 
motion picture rights are demanded by the pub- 
lishers in addition to book rights. Manuscripts 
not reserved for final reading will be returned as 
soon as read. 

The Book of the Month Club used the 
anniversary of its 10th birthday to announce 
four annual fellowships of $2,500 each. Only 
authors eligible are those who have had 
books published between May 1, 1935 and 
September 1, 1936; and the sale of their 
book shall not have exceeded 5,000 copies 
by December 31, 1936. Books selling over 

000 copies may also be included, if the 
judges believe the book still has not received 
the public acclaim it deserves. The jury con- 
sists of a long list of authors and book re- 
view editors. The jury is not stacked and 
decisive log rolling is a virtual impossibility. 
The lists of books to be considered will be 
made up by sending a questionnaire to a 
thousand or more newspaper and magazine 
book review editors. This contest is a swell 
break for the writer who turns out an ar- 
tistic piece of work that doesn’t sell enough 
copies to bring the author a profit for his 
time. Address, 386 4th Ave., New York, 
New York. - 


There is an Association for Cartoonists 
and Gag Men now being formed in New 
York City, for professionals only. The sec- 
cretary is Adolph Schus, Room 1011, 48 








1F YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS» 





Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach new 
markets. 








DISCOVERY OF THE MONTH 


“TI received the check for “IT’S A SMALL, BRAVE WORLD,” and I would be ungrateful 
if I did not thank you for the help you gave me on this story; 
made were, without a doubt, in a good measure responsible for its sale to ESQUIRE.” 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
ooks—or write us. If you want to sell, we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


for the suggestions you 


Send us your stories, novels and 


; 





NEW YORK CITY 
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West 48th Street. The purpose of the As- 
sociation is to get higher rates. The Associ- 
ation has a membership of 83. Fee is $4 the 
year. Members must qualify first as pro- 
fessionals. We believe the organization re- 


liable. 


The Atlantic Monthly’s $10,000 novel 
prize award went to Mrs. Winifred Mayne 
Van Etten, 34-year-old English school teach- 
er of Mount Vernon, Ia. The winning first 
novel was titled, “J Am A Fox” and deals 
with the life of a contemporary girl brought 
up in Iowa. Prior to working as a school 
teacher, Mrs. Van Etten was a stenographer. 
She has never been able to sell a story to 
any national magazine, though she had one 
published in her college magazine while at 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia. This 
$10,000 Atlantic Monthly prize is the largest 
such prize offered in the country today, al- 
though there are a number of novel contests 
always beckoning to the ambitious novelist. 





Sir: 

Popular Publications wishes to announce that it 
has purchased the magazine Ace High from the 
Dell Publishing Company. 

We plan to continue the publication of this 
magazine under substantially the same editorial 
policy it has had in the past. 

Rocers TERRILL, Editorial Director, 
205 E. 42d Street, New York. 
Sir: 

While it was comforting to discover that typo- 
graphical errors creep into other publications be- 
sides our own, we are, nevertheless, rendered a 
trifle uneasy by the fact that Stage is printed 
“State” on page 16 of your April issue. If there 
is anything you can do in your magazine to pre- 
vent our receiving articles that might be suggested 
by this political-or-economic title, I hope you will 
do so. 

ALLEN CHURCHILL, 
for Stage. 


Sir: 

Here’s a correction on the address of our two 
magazines listed in the excellent article by Don 
Ulsh. We have not been at the Minneapolis ad- 
dress for six months. 

Also, to be entirely accurate, Daring Detective 
Tabloid should be referred to simply as Daring 
Detective. 

Joun J. Green, Editor, 
22 W. Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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| The Writers’ Conference 
| in the Rocky Mountains 

July 27 — August 14, 1936 
WORKSHOP GROUPS 


} in Short Story, Novel, Verse, Article, 
| Essay, Biography, Playwriting. 

| STAFF : 

t : DWARD DAVISON, Director 

i T. S. STRIBLING 

| SYLVIA CHATFIELD BATES 

| FRANK ERNEST HILL 


SOLEY 

| ROBERT PENN WARREN 
| J. McBRIDE DABBS 

KATHARINE CLUGSTON 
| PARTICIPATING AUTHORS OF THE 
| REGIONAL COMMITTEE 
WILLIAM McLEOD RAINE 
| LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 
| G. E. SCOGGINS 
| THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
WILLIAM M. JOHN 
} MARIAN CASTLE 
| MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


| Work submitted by registered members | 
| will be reported on by expert advisers in 
exactly the same way as a publisher’s | 
reader reports to his firm. | 


For full particulars write to Director. 


|THE WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Beene the 























EARNEST WRITERS 


who wish to start selling, by the easiest and shortest 
method, should learn more about 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 


This unique course, now enabling students to sell 
month after month, consists of a series of eleven 
assignments, in which we help you build up your 
stories, step by step, giving you careful and con- 
structive criticism. Each of your assignments is 
returned to you with a detailed analysis; you progress 
steadily toward finished stories—and SALES. You 
actuaily write stories during the course. The in- 
tensely personal work we do with you on these stories 
is the backbone of Supervised Story Writing, which 
has no marks, grades, or diplomas; no form letter 
reports, simply the painstaking criticism and advice 
which makes you write and SELL. 

We market your stories on a straight ten per cent 
commission basis—often making sales before the 
completion of the work. We offer no guarantees 
that you will become a big name writer overnight; 
but we do offer to earnest writers a service which 
has enabled a great many to save years of discour- 
aging labor. Write today for more detailed in- 
formation. 


(eR ee ee ee eee eee eee eRe SESS RRR SRE SEES SS SESS SESE SEES EEES 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 


Please send full information about Supervised 
Story Writing, at no obligation to me. 
MN Segoe ahs rc Gis wis is Wace wits erd aaron ow ane Rw Oak 
PE ooo ors se pai eS aw area eral eee ae 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in all 
manuscripts, Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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the editor’s checkbook. Th 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 


| Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
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“‘best seller” 
in authorship. It 
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PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 


241 £, 4TH street * PUBLISHERS * -osanceces. catir. | 








BOOK 


MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 


ALL SUBJECTS: fiction and non-fiction. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); verse and 
short stories (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New 
writers particularly welcome. 















Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly edi- 
tors, able artists, punctual printers, and book 
sales channels. Write first, if you prefer, 
about your work. 


DORRANCE& COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D., Drexel Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The coming Fall season will find a new 
publishing house in the field under the 
editorship of William Soskin, literary editor 
and book critic of The New York Evening 
Post and later of The New York American 
and affiliated Hearst newspapers. The firm, 
to be known as Stackpole Sons, will be head- 
ed by General Edward J. Stackpole, Jr., pub- 
lisher of The Telegraph newspapers, morn- 
ing and evening, in Harrisburg, Pa., and 
owner of The (Harrisburg) Telegraph Press. 
A general list composed of fiction, biography, 
economic and sociological books will appear 
in the Fall under the new imprint, but the 
firm will also retain The Telegraph Press 
imprints for its popular “news scoop” books, 
such as Boake Carter’s recent book on 
Ethiopia, “Black Shirt Black Skin.” Mr. 
Soskin will have complete editorial direction 
of the New York office at 250 Park Avenue, 
and will also be in charge of publicity, ad- 
vertising, book design and local sales. He 
will be assisted by Miss Catherine Theobald 
and a sales staff. The new firm starts out 
with the advantage of owning a complete 
manufacturing plant. 





Sir: 

I am an Arab and read, write and speak the 
Arabic language ; therefore permit me the unusual 
pleasure to assure you that the only time the 
signature of the unknown reader (see page 2, 
May Digest,) can be recognized as Arabic writing, 
is when the Arabic alphabet is destroyed and 
then remolded to the unknown writer’s heart 
desire. Though some of the letters can be taken 
for Arabic ones, yet taken together they do not 
make sense. 


La Illaha il Allah, means—There is no God but 
Allah. 
Hoping that Captain Abdullah will write the 
article he promised, I am 
ARRETH E.L-Kuoury, 
P. O. Box 391, 
Welch, West Virginia. 


Checked and re-checked, the facts presented in 
the letter from the Digest’s unknown semi-Arabic 
correspondent in the May issue are as true as 
they are startling. Who is he? Does Capt. Ab- 
dullah know? 





The District Printing Co., 4924 Loma Vista 
Avenue, Los Angeles, a new syndicate, is in the 
market for unique features. Also art work. Vir- 
ginia Ramsdale is editor. Report in two weeks. 


FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields. Advised 
resubmission is free. 

®@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales-letter. 
You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

® Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 

@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
Journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 

®@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








DON'T MISS THIS!! 


For a limited time we are offering a special bonus 
to our criticism-revision clients. 

Every manuscript submitted to our regular criticism- 
revision service will be typed free of charge after you 
have rewritten the story to our instructions. The car- 
bon of the story will be sent to you, the original (typed 
on ripple bond) will be sent on to New York for mar- 
keting by our personal representative. The fees re- 
main the same—this is just an extra service being offered 
for a short while. If this proves popular we shall con- 
sider keeping it on as a regular service. 

The above offer also includes NOVELS, PLAYS, 
POETRY, SHORT STORIES, and any other literary 
efforts. One all inclusive fee pays for criticism-revision- 
typing-marketing. Commission on sales, 10%. This is 
your chance to have those handwritten manuscripts 
typed at no extra charge. No limit as to number or 
length of scripts. 


READING FEES: 


Short-shorts, 50c each. Longer lengths, $1 each 5000 
words and fraction. Novels, $5. Plays, $5. Special 
chart showing your rating given free with each reading. 
Send for our FREE circular which gives complete de- 
tails of our services. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Hollywood Office: P. O. Box 1837 
Editorial Office: Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, O. 
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ERICK THE PINK 


by ESTHER CHAPMAN ROSS 
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If You Want To Sell-- 
Consider These FACTS: 


If you want to convert your literary talent int 
dollars—whether you’re anxious to make your first sale, 
or to increase your sales, you need practical, experienced, 
honest help—the advice of a prominent agent, who 
through constantly selling to the markets you wish to 
reach, knows their current requirements. 


I ask you to judge my ability to help you upon tangible 
CURRENT evidence of sales I'm effecting TODAY for 
those who employ my help with their writing and selling 
problems. Just a few of my clients’ magazine appearances 
during one month are shown here—you’ll notice they 
cover the entire range of markets—from the leading 
“slicks” through the “pulps.” I’m regularly putting across 
beginners and opening better markets for my clients, 
During April I effected nine first magazine sales and 
placed three first novels with leading publishers. During 
April, in addition to 70 regular repeat sales, I also sold 44 
short stories, novelettes and serials by clients to markets 
they had not previously reached, among them first con- 
tributions to COLLIER’S, MACLEAN’S, PHOTOPLAY, 
CHATELAINE, STRAND MAGAZINE, MOVIE 
MIRROR, STORYTELLER, etc. 


LEADING AGENCY HELP WILL 
PAY YOU, TOO 


To serious writers who seek practical professional help, 
I offer this: (1) A ruthlessly honest editorial appraisal 
of your manuscripts on the basis of current market stand- 
ards, regardless of whether the truth may hurt your 
feelings. (2) If I believe your manuscript salable, I back 
my judgment by recommending it to editors—and my 
recommendation carries the prestige of fifteen years 
editorial recognition. (3) If your manuscript is unsalable, 
I'll tell you exactly why. You'll receive constructive re 
vision and replot suggestions in line with active market 
requirements, if your story can be made salable. If your 
work shows no promise, you'll hear the unvarnished truth. 
(4) You’ll receive concrete, up-to-the-minute and often 
exclusive information on special editorial needs in line 
with your abilities. 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER there is a nominal charge 

for my help until we sell 
$1,000 worth of your manuscripts. This fee is $2.00 on 
manuscripts to 2000 words and 75c per thousand if 
longer. Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 
words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 
words, $25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 


15% on foreign sales. 


IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells 

occasionally, I'll han- 
dle your work on straight commission if you’ve sold 
$1,000 worth of fiction within last year. If you’ve sold 
$500 worth in last year, you’re entitled to 50% reduction 
of above reading rates. 


I’m in business to develop serious writers who will be 
profitable to me in sales commissions. If you’re anxious 
to sell—send me a manuscript today. If you want to know 
more about me, write for my booklet and market letter 
—they’re free. 


Lem 45 Wesr 45151 
Asti. New York NY 
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